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PREFACE 


The  teachings  in  this  book  are  concentrated  upon  one  main 
purpose :  —  that  of  presenting  definitely  the  most  direct  paths 
to  those  acquirements  coveted  by  every  earnest  student  of  the 
vioHn. 

The  guidance  here  afforded  consists  of  explanations,  specific 
rules,  musical  examples  and  numerous  photograpliic  illustra- 
tions. Thus  the  daily  needs  of  the  student,  and  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced player  as  well,  are  taken  up  in  a  series  of  independent 
chapters,  each  dealing  with  one  important  department  of 
violin  technic  and  providing  means  for  conquering  the  difficul- 
ties usually  met  in  that  department. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  all  statements  as  clear  as 
possible  for  the  average  student.  The  less  experienced  player 
will  find  stated  here  the  fundamentals  which  he  needs;  and 
the  more  proficient  violinist  will  not  resent  the  presence  of 
this  groundwork  beneath  the  more  advanced  stages  of  advice 
offered  for  his  profit. 

The  photographic  illustrations  will  reinforce  the  instructions 
given,  by  affording  visible  standards  and  models  by  which  the 
player  may  criticise  his  own  attitudes  and  habits  of  action. 

Good  violin  playing  is  by  no  means  a  recent  invention  — 
it  has  been,  and  is,  good  the  world  over:  but  the  methods  of 
attaining  this  end  admit  of  constant  improvements.  A  new 
treatise  like  this  one  should  justify  its  existence  by  bringing 
forward  such  betterments  in  instructive  procedure  as  experi- 


ence  has  brought  to  Hght.  This  book  will  not  be  found  lacking 
in  this  direction:  the  many  restatements  of  accepted  prin- 
ciples, and  the  provision  of  new  means  herein  offered  for  ac- 
complishing desirable  results  have  all  undergone  thorough 
tests  and  their  effectualness  has  been  proved. 
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CHAPTER  I 
The  Left  Hand 


It  easily  happens,  even  with  well-instructed  violin  students, 
that  they  have  at  no  time  considered  in  complete  survey,  the 
rules  governing  the  best  manner  of  holding  the  instrument. 
The  directions  on  this  point,  given  at  the  first  lessons,  are  likely 
to  have  been  combined  with  much  else  that  is  new  to  the  pupil 
and  only  fragmentarily  recurred  to  afterward.  The  teacher 
may,  indeed,  have  done  his  part  within  the  limits  set  by  weekly 
lessons;  but  that  every  student  has  fixed  in  his  mind  a  clear 
and  definite  statement  of  tliis  whole  matter,  may  well  be 
doubted. 

The  more  advanced  student,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  novice, 
will  find  benefit  and  technical  strengthening  in  reviewing,  as  a 
whole,  the  details  of  the  most  thoroughly  favorable  manner  of 
holding  the  violin.  His  more  mature  self-criticism  on  these 
\  points  will  bring  valuable  results. 

This  particular  subject  is  one  upon  which  the  best  traditions 
agree,  so  that  the  advantage  sought  in  this  presentation  of  it 
is  solely  the  desirable  one  of  clear  and  unmistakable  statement, 
including  also  the  further  gain  of  completeness,  freed  from 
lengthiness  or  vagueness  by  the  numerous  photographic  illus- 
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trations:    the  latter  take  the  place  (and  more  effectively)  of 
elaborate  descriptions. 

The  student  of  this  book  must  not  content  himself  with  a 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  rules,  but  should  make  full 
use  of  the  safeguard  afforded  by  the  illustrations;  for  the  stu- 
dent, unaided,  is  seldom  able  to  divide  his  attention  equally 
between: 

(1)  the  comprehension  of  details  new  to  him; 

(2)  the  execution  of  the  directions; 

(3 )  self-criticism  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  following 
the  instructions  accurately. 

The  slight  unconscious  variation  which  the  action 
often  undergoes  at  the  hands  of  the  pupil  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  very  thing  which  prevents  the  carry- 
ing out  successfully  of  the  action  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  the  photographic  illustra- 
tions, remarks  and  rules,  throughout  the  book,  faithful  adlier- 
ence  to  the  following  directions  is  advised: 

Directions 

The  pupil  should  scrutinize  each  photographic  illus- 
tration in  all  its  details ;  study  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  rules  and  remarks;  compare  observantly  his  own 
position,  and  stages  of  action,  as  reported  by  a  mirror; 
stand  at  such  an  angle  to  the  >  mirror  that  the  re- 
flection, as  he  sees  it,  will  correspond  to  the  illus- 
tration. 

In  comparing  the  individual  hand  \^th  the  illustrations,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  although  hands  vary  in  their  pro- 
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portions,  the   principles    governing  attitude  are  alike  for  all; 
only  the  appearance  changes  slightly. 

Considering  now  the  illustrations  relating  to  the  left  hand: 
in  the  case  of  a  large  hand  the  fingers  and  thumb  will  appear 
a  little  higher  above  the  finger-board,  and  the  space  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  deeper;  in  the  case  of  a  small  hand 
the  general  appearance  will  be  the  reverse  in  these  respects. 
The  illustrations  show  a  hand  of  medium  size. 


The  Correct  Attitude  of  The  Left  Hand 


Illustration  1 

Illustration  1  shows  the  correct  manner  of  holding  the  violin  in  the 
first  position  as  observed  from  in  front  of  the  player.  Note  how  the 
hand  is  curved  in  order  to  place  the  fingers  in  a  parallel  line  with 
the  finger-board.  Note,  also,  the  vertical  attitude  of  the  end  joint 
of  each  finger. 
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Illustration  2 

Illustration  2  shows  the  correct  manner  of  holding  the  violin  in 
the  first  position  as  observed  from  in  back  of  the  player.  Note  the 
position  and  the  free,  flexible  attitude  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 


Illustration  3 


Illustration  3  shows  the  correct  manner  of  holding  the  violin  in  the 
first  position  as  observed  when  facing  the  player.  Notice  the  inward 
curve  of  the  arm.  _ 

Notice  also,  in  Illustrations  1,  2  and  3,  the  tilting  of  the  instrument,   t 
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General  Rule  for  Holding  the  Violin 

In  order  that  the  left  hand  in  general  may  acquire  strength, 
agility  and  freedom  of  action,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  fingers,  thumb  and  arm  assume  such  a  comfortable 
attitude  (i.  e.  correct  position)  when  holding  the  violin,  as  will 
leave  each  of  these  free  to  adapt  itself  to  the  others,  and  enable 
all  to  work  harmoniously  as  one  whole.  The  following  rules, 
therefore,  with  the  aid  of  Illustrations  1,  2  and  3,  will,  if  care- 
fully observed,  bring  about  the  desired  result. 


RULES  FOR  HOLDING  THE  VIOLIN 

I.  Place  the  neck  of  the  violin  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  left  side 
of  the  violin's  neck  will  touch  the  thumb  at  the 
first  joint,  and  the  right  side  of  the  violin's  neck  will 
touch  the  palm  at  the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger. 
There  will  thus  appear  an  empty  space  between  the 
under  part  of  the  violin's  neck  and  the  flesh  in  the 
hollow  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  following  two  impedi- 
ments: first,  if  the  neck  of  the  violin  descended  so  as 
to  touch  the  flesh  at  this  point,  the  fingers  held  in 
their  vertical  attitude  would  be  too  far  removed  from 
the  strings:  second,  the  hand  would  lose  much  of  its 
freedom  in  shifting,  through  the  slight  adhesion  of 
the  skin  to  the  neck  of  the  violin. 

II.  Let  the  thumb  lean  backward  as  shown  in  Illus- 
tration 2 ;  it  will  thus  always  be  ready  for  a  shift  to  a 
higher  position.  In  the  latter  case  especially,  its 
location  is  nearer  the  nut  than  that  of  the  first 
finger.     Furthermore,  that  position  for  the  thumb  is 
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the  most  convenient  and  natural.  It  leaves  the  fingers 
free  for  action,  and  avoids  all  stiffness  and  the 
cramped  feeling  which  any  other  attitude  of  the 
thumb  is  sure  to  cause. 

III.  The  right  side  of  the  violin's  neck  should  be 
held  by  the  palm  (at  the  knuckle)  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  nut  that  when  the  first  finger  descends 
upon  the  string  it  will  fall  at  a  distance  of  a  whole- 
tone  from  the  open  string.  The  half-tone  from  the 
open  string  should  be  reached  by  extending  the  finger 
backward;  otherwise,  extension  will  be  all  in  one  di- 
rection, instead  of  taking  place  from  a  center;  up- 
ward for  sharps  and  downward  for  flats. 

IV.  Place  the  fingers  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  finger- 
board, as  shown  in  Illustrations  1,  2  and  3;  thus  the 
fingers  will  always  be  ready  to  descend  upon  the 
strings. 

V.  Raise  the  fingers  in  a  straight  upward  line  so 
that  they  will  always  remain  over  their  respective 
places. 

VI.  Curve  the  arm  well  inward  so  that  the  fingers 
will  reach  the  lower  strings  and  the  hand  will  not  be 
hindered,  in  shifting,  by  striking  against  the  in- 
strument. 


This  set  of  rules,  like  those  in  other  chapters,  will  sooner  be- 
come a  part  of  the  player's  daily  custom  if  each  rule  is  taken  up 
separately  for  study  and  careful  observation,  and  the  mirror 
frequently  consulted.  Each  detail  will  thus  establish  itself, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  rules  simultaneously  will  be  entirely 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  any  conscientious  student. 
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Common  Faults  of  Left-hand  Attitude 

Illustrations  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  show  common  faults  of  posi- 
tion, which  are  easily  acquired  by  careless  pupils. 


Illustration  -t 


The  fault  represented  by  Illustration  4  is  that  the  wrist  is  in  the 
third  position  while  the  fingers  are  in  the  first  position. 


Illustration  5 


The  fault  represented  by  Illustration  5  is  that  the  fingers  are  curved 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  finger-board. 
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Illustration  6 


The  fault  represented  by  Illustration  6  is  that  the  wrist  is  curved 
backward  to  an  exaggerated  degree. 


Illustration  7 


The  fault  represented  by  Illustration  7  is  that  the  little  finger  is 
allowed  to  descend  below  the  finger-board. 
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Illustration  8 


The  fault  represented  by  Illustration  8  is  that  the  thumb  is  in  a 
higher  position  than  the  rest  of  the  hand. 


Illustration  9 

The  fault  represented  by  Illustration  9  is  that  the  arm  is  curved 
outward,  instead  of  inward. 
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DON'TS 

With  Relation  to  Holding  the  Violin 

I.  Don't  hold  your  hand  as  shown  in  Illustration 
4,  as  the  fingers  are  thus  thrown  backward  and  cannot 
reach  their  proper  places  on  the  strings;  this  causes 
false  intonation,  and  also,  the  hand  to  strike  against 
the  violin  when  shifting  in  the  upward  direction. 

II.  Don't  hold  your  hand  as  shown  in  Illustration  5 ; 
such  a  position  of  the  fingers,  withdrawn  sidewise 
from  the  strings,  would  occasion  unnecessary  move- 
ment, effort  and  delay  in  bringing  the  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  fingers  to  their  playing  position.  j 

III.  Don't  hold  your  hand  as  shown  in  Illustration  6,1 
for  the  hand  will  then  be  cramped,  finger  action  stiff  I 
and  the  downward  reach  (to  flats)  very  difficult. 
Compare  this  illustration  with  No.   1,  which  is  the 
correct  one. 

IV.  Don't  grip  the  violin  too  tightly,  for  this  will 
cause  stiffness  of  the  hand  and  tire  it  quickly.  It  will 
also  make  shifting  difficult,  as  in  that  case  even  the 
light  grasp  must  be  abandoned  and  reliance  for  sup- 
port placed  wholly  upon  the  jaw  and  shoulder. 
This  will  be  dealt  with  more  completely  in  Chapter  II 
("How  to  Support  the  Violin  when  Shifting"). 

V.  Don't  let  your  little  finger  descend  below  the 
finger-board  as  shown  in  Illustration  7.  the  fourth 
finger  in  that  attitude  is  never  in  readiness  to  fall 
on  the  strings  (for  it  has  to  be  raised  first).  Fur- 
thermore, this  attitude  of  the  little  finger  greatly 
hampers  the  work  of  the  other  fingers  and  lessens 
their  agility. 

VI.  Don't  let  your  thumb  assume  a  higher  position 
than  the  hand.     In  Illustration  8  the  thumb  is  in  the 
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second  position  while  the  hand  and  fingers  are  in  the 
first  position.  The  place  for  the  thumb  should  be  a 
little  lower  than  that  of  the  first  finger,  as  shown  in 
Illustration  2,  because  it  must  always  be  ready  for  a 
change  to  a  higher  position,  in  which  case  it  must 
necessarily  descend.  Furthermore,  with  the  thumb 
in  the  position  shown  in  Illustration  8,  agility  of  the 
fingers  is  hindered. 

VII.  Don't  curve  your  arm  in  the  wrong  direction, 
that  is  to  say  outward,  as  shown  in  Illustration  9. 
For  this  will  make  the  reach  to  the  lower  strings  al- 
most impossible,  and  will  also  bring  about  this  harm- 
ful result:  when  a  shift  is  made  to  a  higher  position, 
the  hand  comes  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  vio- 
lin before  arriving  at  its  destination,  thus  causing  a 
break  between  the  two  tones.  Compare  this  Illustra- 
tion with  No.  3. 


CHAPTER  II 

How  TO  Support  the  Violin  When  Shifting 

Many  pupils,  on  reaching  the  stage  of  shifting,  reahze  for 
the  first  time  that  their  method  of  supporting  the  violin  is  not 
completely  practical  for  meeting  this  new  problem.  To  retain 
a  firm  hold  on  the  instrument,  and  yet  leave  the  hand  free,  is 
apparently  a  difficult  requirement. 

The  student  often  gains  the  false  impression  that  by  placing 
the  vioHn  on  his  clavicle  (collar-bone) ,  the  chin  on  the  chin-rest, 
and  holding  the  end  of  the  violin's  neck  with  his  left  hand,  the 
firmness  of  the  violin's  position  is  once  for  all  established. 
Some  players,  without  detailed  explanations  from  the  teacher, 
attain  freedom  in  shifting  through  persistent  effort,  but  with- 
out analyzing  what  they  do  in  order  to  keep  the  violin  firmly  in 
its  place.  But  there  are  many  pupils  who  never  discover  for 
themselves  any  adaptation  of  action  of  which  they  have  not 
been  told.  To  such  a  student,  the  above-mentioned  theory  of 
supporting  the  violin  leaves  him  insufficiently  prepared  for 
making  a  right  beginning  of  shifting.  He  will  press  his  chin 
against  the  violin  until  pain  is  felt,  but  the  instrument  will 
continue  to  slip  from  its  place  at  every  dowTiward  shift. 

This  difficulty  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  one  calling  for 
resolute  effort,  but  instead,  as  a  needless  obstacle  which  can  be 
wholly  avoided  by  observing  the  rule  shortly  to  be  given.  But 
to  show  the  purpose  and  advantage  of  that  rule,  reference  will 
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first  be  made  to  a  very  common  and  faulty  idea  regarding  the 
support  of  the  vioHn,  namely :  that  the  instrument  is  held  down 
by  pressure  of  the  jaw,  and  supported  by  the  clavicle.  This 
theory  of  supporting  the  violin  might  answer  if  the  player 
never  had  to  depart  from  the  first  position,  but  as  the  comfort  of 
such  a  stationary  location  is  denied  the  violinist,  a  truer,  more 
exact  method  must  be  outlined. 

Furthermore,  even  while  playing  in  the  first  position,  the 
pupil  following  the  imperfect  method  referred  to  above  is 
subject  to  two  greatly  hindering  results:  (1)  the  neck  of 
the  violm  is  held  too  tightly;  and  (2)  the  violin  is  allowed 
to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  space  between  the  thumb- 
and  forefinger.  Either  of  these  faults,  or  both  in  combination, 
lead  to  the  harmful  result  of  causing  the  neck  of  the  violin  to 
adhere  to  the  loose  fold  of  the  skin.  This  deprives  the  hand  of 
the  freedom  absolutely  requisite  in  shifting,  and  every  time  the 
hand  shifts  downward,  the  violin  follows.  A  consequence  of 
the  second  fault  is  that  the  fingers  are  then  too  high  from  the 
finger-board,  and  when  kept  in  their  vertical  attitude,  are  un- 
able to  reach  the  strings. 

Omission  by  the  teacher  to  explain  fully  the  subject  of  sup- 
porting the  instrument  is  often  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  for  him  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  conscious,  firm  support 
by  atry  means;  but,  for  most  pupils  beginning  the  development 
of  shifting,  the  help  of  a  definite  method  of  support  is  necessary. 

The  Right  Method.  —  The  following  rule  will  be  found  a 
remedy  for  all  the  difficulties  described  above: 

Rule  for  Supporting  the  Violin 

Place  the  violin  on  the  left  clavicle  and  the  left  side 
of  the  chin  on  the  chin-rest ;   curve  the  left  arm  in- 
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ward  all  the  way  from  the  shoulder,  so  that  the 
shoulder  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  violin : 
in  other  words,  the  violin  is  only  placed  on  the  clavi- 
cle; the  real  support  comes  from  the  shoulder. 


To  show  more  clearly  the  undesirability  of  allowing  the  pupil 
to  form  a  partial  or  misleading  impression  in  tliis  matter,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  order  to  leave  the 
hand  at  liberty  to  follow  the  arm  in  large  "leaps"  as  easily  as  in 
small  shifts,  and  that  the  thumb  should  always  be  in  its  relative 
position  to  the  hand,  the  player  must  be  able  to  hold  the  violin 
in  its  right  position  unsupported  by  the  hand  (see  Illustration 
10).  I 


Illustration  10 


The  pupil,  on  trying  to  do  this,  will  find  that  for  this  accom- 
plishment, sufficient  support  at  the  shoulder  is  necessary. 
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Adaptation  to  the  Individual. —  As  necks  and  shoulders 
var;^'  in  their  proportions,  each  pupil  must  ascertain  for  khnself 
the  manner  by  which  he  can  properly  support  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  after  placing  the  violin  on  the  left  clavicle,  the  left 
side  of  the  chin  on  the  chin-rest  and  curving  the  arm  all  the 
way  from  the  shoulder,  inward,  the  pupil  should  then  observe 
in  the  mirror  whether  there  is  any  space  between  the  violin  and 
shoulder.  If  there  is  any  space  (as  is  the  case  in  most  instances) 
and  that  so  small  that  the  shoulder  can  successfully  be  raised 
to  the  vioHn  (that  is  without  assuming  a  distorted  attitude) 
no  additional  precaution  is  necessary,  if  not,  another  means 
must  be  looked  for.  Sometimes  a  handkerchief  placed  under 
the  lapel  of  the  coat  will  fill  the  space;  otherwise  a  pad  of  suit- 
able size  should  be  used. 

To  take  as  examples  four  types  of  differently  proportioned 
necks  and  shoulders  will  make  the  above  suggestions  clearer : 
(1)  a  person  with  a  short  neck  and  square  shoulders  is  at  a 
special  advantage,  for  the  space  between  his  chin  and  shoulder 
is  about  right  for  the  violin  to  slip  into;  (2)  a  person  with  a 
long  neck  and  square  shoulders  or  (3)  a  short  neck  and  sloping 
shoulders,  may  fill  the  empty  space  with  a  handkerchief,  or 
by  slightly  raising  the  shoulder,  as  mentioned  before,  especially 
when  shifting  and  gliding,  where  the  danger  of  the  violin 
slipping  from  its  place  is  the  greatest;  sometimes  it  is  more 
advisable  to  use  a  pad.  Of  this,  the  student  and  his  teacher 
are  the  best  judges.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  two 
types  of  necks  and  shoulders  [2  and  3]  need  the  most  con- 
sideration, because  in  these  cases  the  question  arises  "to  use  a 
pad  or  not.^* "  and  the  result  of  a  wrong  decision  in  this  matter 
is  additional  effort  and  soreness  of  the  underside  of  the  chin; 
(4)  to  persons  with  long  necks  and  sloping  shoulders  a  pad  is  a 
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necessity.  To  most  women  students  a  pad  is  indispensable,  as 
they  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  coat  with  padded 
shoulders. 


I 


CHAPTER  III 
Shifting  AND  Gliding  . 

The  terms  "shift"  and  "ghde",  as  applied  to  vioHn  playing, 
are  thought  of  and  interpreted  in  action  by  many  students  as 
though  their  meaning  were  identical,  signifying  nothing  more 
than  carrying  the  hand  or  finger  to  another  position.  There 
are  two  seeming  evidences  to  justify  this  opinion:  first,  the 
same  sign  is  used  to  indicate  both  the  shift  and  the  glide, 
namely,  an  arabic  numeral  placed  over  or  under  the  note, 
showing  the  finger  to  be  used  and  therefore  the  position  to 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  (a  change  of  position  is  indirectly 
shown,  also,  by  the  roman  numeral  frequently  placed  over  or 
under  the  staff  to  specify  the  string  on  which  a  note  or  passage 
is  to  be  played);  second,  in  all  theoretical  works  the  words 
"shift"  and  "glide"  are  referred  to  by  one  teacher  as  a  study  for 
shifting,  and  by  another  as  a  study  for  gliding. 

Because  of  this  confusion  and  the  undesirable  results  that 
spring  from  it,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out,  first,  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  two  actions,  and,  further,  to 
show  in  what  particulars  the  two  are  unlike. 

The  Distinction  between  the  Shift  and  the  Glide.  —  The 
purpose  of  the  shift  is  (l)  to  permit,  by  a  change  of  position, 
the  reaching  of  a  note,  or  a  group  of  notes,  otherwise  unobtain- 
able; ('2)  to  modify  the  difficulty  of  a  bow-stroke;  (s)  to  avoid 
an  awkward  change  of  string;  (4)  to  obtain  the  tone-quality  of 
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a  certain  string.  The  special  features  which  distinguish  the 
shift  are,  that  the  movement  is  made  with  the  hand  primarily, 
and  that  it  takes  place  in  a  decided  manner,  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  a  gradual  approach  to  the  new  tone. 

Rule  for  Shifting 

Release  all  pressure  of  the  finger  immediately  after 
the  hand  has  started  toward  the  new  position;  do 
not,  however,  raise  the  finger  from  the  string;  move 
the  finger  along  the  surface  of  the  string  in  a  rapid; 
and  decided  manner,  and  stop  with  suddenness. 

The  abrupt  halt  of  the  finger,  at  the  end  of  the  motion,  i.  e. 
on  its  arrival,  when  made  correctly,  will  counteract  all  impres- 
sion of  reaching  the  note  through  intermediate  pitches,  i.  e. 
there  will  not  be  the  effect  of  a  glide. 

The  shift  should  resemble,  as  to  its  suddenness,  the  action  of 
a  leap,  although  this  comparison  must  not  lead  to  the  finger 
leaving  the  string;  contact  with  the  string  is  retained,  but  the 
pressure,  only,  is  released. 

In  gliding,  as  in  shifting,  the  finger  is  carried  to  its  new  place 
by  the  hand,  but  there  are  these  differences:  while  in  shifting 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sounds  be- 
tween two  notes  of  different  positions,  in  gliding  the  contrary 
is  true.  The  glide  is  an  action  ivhich  primarily  concerns  the 
finger. 

Rule  I  for  Gliding 

Release  slightly  the  finger's  pressure  on  the  string, 
immediately  after  the  hand  has  started  toward  the 
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new  position.  Move  the  finger  along  the  string  in  an 
even,  smooth  and  gentle  manner  until  the  new  stop- 
ping place  is  reached. 


The  result  of  the  glide  is  known  by  the  term  ''portamento," 
signifying  the  effect  of  carrying  one  tone  to  the  other.  What 
actually  happens  is  that  the  intermediate  pitches  are  passed 
through  perceptibli/,  to  link  the  new  tone  to  the  one  preceding. 
Gliding,  when  used  judiciously,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
v^aluable  and  characteristic  means  of  expression  on  a  stringed 
instrument.  There  is,  however,  great  danger  of  its  abuse, 
through  exaggeration,  or  through  its  use  in  situations  where 
the  composer's  meaning  does  not  include  an  intensity  or  earnest- 
aess  justifying  such  a  degree  of  expression.  The  result  may 
readily  suggest  a  kind  of  "whining  discontent".  Such  exagger- 
ation or  misplaced  use  of  gliding  is  very  offensive  to  good  taste. 
The  player  should  certainly  not  degrade  this  intense  means  of 
expression  by  using  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  at  every 
change  of  position. 

Doubtless,  at  tliis  point,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  distinction 
between  the  shift  and  the  ghde  is  a  very  real  one,  and  that  when 
a  change  of  position  takes  place  a  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  methods:  in  other  words,  the  player  should  de- 
cide intelligently  whether  the  change  is  to  be  made  by  gliding 
(that  is  to  say,  for  an  expressive  purpose)  or  whether  for  one  of 
the  four  purposes  (already  stated)  for  which  the  shift  is  appro- 
priate. 

Apart  from  the  failure  to  discriminate  as  to  when  gliding  is 
suitable,  or  from  exaggeration  in  the  use  of  this  resource,  there 
is  another  defect  underlying  certain  players'  painful  gliding 
effects,  namely;   that  too  much  time- value  is  taken  away  from 
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the  first  note  of  the  two  between  which  the  ghde  occurs,  and 
spent  for  the  ghde;  naturally,  the  more  time  spent  for  the 
ghde,  the  more  slowly  will  the  finger  travel,  and  the  listener  is 
left  in  a  distressing  uncertainty  as  to  when  and  where  the  next 
note  will  find  a  location.     Therefore,  a  second  rule  for  Gliding. 


Rule  II  for  Gliding 

Give  the  first  note  of  the  two  between  which  the 
glide  occurs,  very  nearly  its  full  time-value.  That 
is  to  say,  take  for  the  glide  the  least  possible  time  that 
will  suffice  for  the  expressive  demands  of  the  particu- 
lar instance. 

After  the  preceding  explanations  of  the  respective  natures  of 
the  shift  and  the  glide,  there  remains  only  to  warn  the  player 
against  substituting  a  quick  glide  for  the  shift.  The  action  in 
shifting  is  purely  a  mechanical  one,  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  glide,  which  latter  retains  all  its  own  special  character- 
istics of  action  and  expression,  710  matter  hoic  quickly  made. 

Position  Changes.  —  The  rules  already  given  for  shifting 
and  gliding  sufiice  for  all  situations  in  which  the  same  finger  is 
made  use  of  for  both  notes  between  which  the  change  of  posi- 
tion occurs,  for  example: 


I 


when  a  change  of  position  involves  two  fingers,  as  do  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 
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vVhether  the  change  of  position  is  made  by  a  glide  or  a  shift, 
his  rule  is  applicable: 

Rules  for  Position-Changes  Involving  Two  Fingers 

The  finger  stopping  the  first  note  of  the  two  between 
which  the  change  of  position  occurs,  makes  the  glide. 
The  gliding  finger  is  carried  along  on  the  string  until 
it  reaches  the  position  of  the  second  note  (regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  second  note  is  located  on  the 
same  string);  the  finger  which  is  to  stop  the  second 
note  should  fall  to  its  place  at  the  instant  when  the 
first  of  the  two  fingers  arrives  in  the  position  of  that 
note. 

I  A  point  to  be  carefully  observed  here  is  not  to  let  the  stop- 
ping of  the  gliding  finger  be  perceptible,  as  this  would  introduce 
an  additional  note.  This  sound  is  avoided  by  causing  the  finger, 
which  is  to  stop  the  second  note  of  the  two  in  question,  to  fall 
at  the  instant  that  the  gliding  finger  is  approaching  its  new 
station. 

Following  are  a  few  examples,  the  small  notes  showing  the 
stopping  point  of  the  gliding  finger.  It  will  be  well  to  sound 
the  small  notes,  at  first,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  gliding 
finger  reaches  its  proper  place;  this  accomplished,  the  sounding 
of  the  small  notes  should  be  omitted. 
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Additional  Instructions  Regarding  Position-Changes 

It  is  necessary  now  to  draw  the  student's  attention  to  a 
most  important  element  in  changing  positions,  namely,  the 
part  taken  by  the  hand,  arm  and  thumb.  In  shifting  from 
the  first  position  to  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  the  hand 
in  general  presents  no  change  in  appearance,  except  that  when 
playing  on  the  D  and  G  string,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  positions, 
the  hand  and  arm  curve  further  inward  and  the  thumb  descends 
a  little.  For  each  position  higher  than  the  fifth,  the  thumb  is 
gradually  lowered  and  the  arm  curved  inward  more  and  more, 
thus  enabling  the  hand  to  keep  clear  of  the  violin  in  leading  the 
fingers  to  their  right  places.  (See  Illustrations  11-27).  In 
shifting,  the  following  rule  also  must  be  strictly  adhered  to: 

The  exact  point  of  arrival  for  the  new  position  should 
be  calculated  before  beginning  the  shift,  and  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  movement  —  the  latter  method  would 
readily  lead  to  inaccuracy  in  locating  the  new  posi- 
tion. 


Freedom  of  the  Artist.  —  In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that 
although  the  rules  for  shifting  here  given  are  universally  current. 
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they  are,  under  some  conditions,  disregarded  by  accomplished 
players.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an  artist  break  an  established 
rule,  and  with  valuable  eflPect,  for  instance:  a  skilled  violinist 
will  in  some  cases  glide  with  the  second  of  the  two  fingers  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  change  of  position,  instead  of  with  the 
first;  or  when  the  two  notes  of  different  positions  are  each 
played  with  a  separate  stroke  of  the  bow,  he  will  make  the  glide 
after  changing  the  first  stroke  instead  of  immediately  before  it, 
but  the  student  should  not  be  lead  astray  by  this  (duly  earned) 
freedom.  He  should  remember  that  such  irregular  procedures 
are  manageable  with  good  effect  only  by  the  player  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  rules  and  takes  a  liberty  only 
after  careful  and  competent  consideration.  Moreover,  to 
suspend  (for  a  distinct  purpose)  the  general  principles  that 
bring  good  effect,  and  to  make  the  exceptional  thing  "pay,"  re- 
quires the  trained  judgment  of  an  artist;  such  a  result  is  not 
to  be  happened  upon  by  chance,  nor  is  the  pupil  at  all  likely  to 
command  success  in  accomplishing  feats  of  this  sort. 

The  Hand  in  Various  Positions 


Illustration  11 


Illustration  11  shows  the  hand  in  the  third  position. 
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Illustration  12 
Illustration  12  shows  the  hand  in  the  fifth  position. 


Illustration  13 


Illustration  13  shows  the  hand  in  the  seventh  position.  The  fingers 
in  Illustrations  11,  12  and  13  are  on  the  E  string.  Note  the  attitude 
of  the  hand  and  fingers. 
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Illustration  14 


Illustration  14  shows  the  hand  in  the  fifth  position  with  the  fingers 
on  the  G  string. 


Illustration  15 


Illustration  15  shows  the  hand  in  the  seventh  position  with  the 
fingers  on  the  G  string. 
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Illustration  16 


Illustration  16  shows  the  hand  in  the  ninth  position,  with  the  fin- 
gers on  the  G  string.  Observe  in  Illustrations  14,  15  and  16  the  nec- 
essary inward  turning  of  the  arm  —  more  than  for  the  higher  strings. 
Compare  these  illustrations  with  those  numbered  11,  12  and  13. 


Illustration  17 

Illustration  17  shows  the  reverse  view  of  the  hand  and  thumb  in 
the  first  position.     Note  the  position  of  the  thumb. 
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Illustration  18 

Illustration  18  shows  the  reverse  view  of  the  hand  and  thumb  in 
the  third  position.     Note  the  position  of  the  thumb. 


Illustration 


Illustration  19  shows  the  reverse  view  of  the  hand  and  thumb  in 
the  fifth  position.     Note  the  position  of  the  thumb. 
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Illustration  20 

Illustration  20  shows  the  reverse  view  of  the  hand  and  thumb  in  the  • 
seventh   position.  ft 


Illustration  il 

Illustration  21  shows  the  hand  in  the  ninth  position.  Note  in 
Illustrations  18,  19,  20  and  21,  that  in  each,  the  thumb  is  lower 
than  in  the  preceding  illustration. 
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Illustration  22 

Illustration  ^'i  is  a  facing-view  of  the  hand  on  the  G  string,  in  the 
ninth  position.  Note  the  curvature  of  the  arm  and  also  that  of  the 
hand  from  the  wrist .  Desj^ite  this  sharp  angle  at  the  wrist,  the  fingers 
retain  their  vertical  attitude. 


Illustration  23 


^  Illustrations  23  and  24  show  the  hand  in  the  first  and   third  posi- 
tions, with  the  thumb  (incorrectly)  in  advance. 
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Illustration  24 


Compare  Illustrations  23  and  24  with  the  correct  positions  as  rep- 
resented by  Illustrations  17  and  18. 


Illustration  25 

Illustrations  25,  26  and  27  show  the  hand's  action  in  a  large  shift. 

In  No.  25  the  thumb  curves  at  the  first  joint  so  that  in  straightening 
again  it  pushes  the  hand  clear  of  the  violin's  neck,  as  shown  in  Illus- 
tration 26. 
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Illustration  ^(> 


In  Illustration  26  observe  the  empty  space  between  the  forefinger 
and  the  neck  of  the  instrument,  leaving  the  latter  free. 


Illustration  27 


Illustration  27  shows  the  attitude  of  the  hand  after  it  has  reached 
its  destination. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  principles  which,  in 
Chapter  I,  indicated  the  most  thoroughly  serviceable  manner  of 
holding  the  violin  when  playing  in  the  first  position,  also  apply 
to  the  higher  positions.  Students  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  method  there  described  need  not  expect  any  ob- 
stacle in  this  matter,  on  taking  up  the  subject  of  position- 
changes;  the  only  new  requirement  (as  regards  the  hand's 
attitude)  is  that,  beyond  the  fifth  position,  the  thumb  grad- 
ually descends  and  the  hand  curves  more  and  more  toward  the 
body  of  the  instrument  (it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the 
thumb  descends  sooner  when  playing  on  the  lower  two  strings). 
These  points  call  for  no  detailed  rules,  but  instead,  for  close 
observation  of  Illustrations  11-27,  the  study  of  the  explanatory 
remarks  thereon,  and  diligent  use  of  the  mirror. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Action  of  the  Fingers 

It  is  worth  while  to  remind  the  viohn  student  that  he  must 
recognize  four  ways  of  obtaining  notes  on  the  fingerboard: 

/      ( 1 )     by  placing  the  fingers  on  the  strings ; 

'       ( 2 )     by  the  fingers  retaining  their  stopping ; 

;       (3)     by  the  raising  of  a  finger  stopping  a  higher  note 

i      and  leaving  a  loiver  stopping  free  to  sound,  or  else 

leaving  the  string  open; 

(4)     by  transferring  a  finger  from  one  stopping  place 

to  another. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  methods  point  to  an  important 
means  of  reducing  finger  action,  hence  this  rule: 

Rule  for  the  Release  of  Stoppings 

A  finger  should  never  leave  its  stopping  place,  ex- 
cept under  the  necessity  ( 1 )  of  using  the  finger  else- 
where; or  (2)  after  having  crossed  to  another  string, 
provided  no  immediate  return  to  the  former  place  is 
called  for ;  or  ( 3 )  when  notes  of  long  duration  occur, 
requiring  a  strong  vibrato  and  resonant  expressive 
tone  (which  would,  in  many  cases,  be  hampered  if 
one  or  more  fingers,  in  addition  to  the  fingers  stopping 
the  note  played,  were  to  remain  on  the  string). 
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Benefits  of  a  Full  Understanding  of  this  Rule.  —  The  gen- 
eral advice  that  the  fingers  should  retain  their  stopping  as  long  as 
possible  is  familiar  to  many  students.  But  the  right  and  com- 
pletely advantageous  observance  of  any  rule  is  impossible  un- 
less its  purpose  is  fully  comprehended.  Let  us  therefore  pro- 
pose a  test  by  which  the  student  may  judge  of  his  understand- 
ing of  this  rule  and  prove  whether  his  application  of  it  is  com- 
plete. Let  him  name  each  of  the  technical  departments  in 
which  the  observance  of  this  rule  is  the  key  to  mastery.  If  his 
mental  "catalogue"  of  these  departments  falls  short  of  the  five 
soon  to  be  named  here,  he  may  be  sure  that  in  the  remaining 
ones  he  is  habitually  depriving  himself  of  an  important  aid  to 
facility  and  success. 

The  probability  is  that,  though  aware  of  this  rule  in  general, 
and  observing  it  when  his  attention  is  not  distracted  by  the 
claims  of  other  technical  elements,  the  average  player  only 
partly  gains  the  benefits  which  obedience  to  the  rule  is  capable 
of  bringing  him.  To  illustrate  how  decidedly  its  perfect  appli- 
cation facilitates  the  overcoming  of  various  troublesome 
difficulties,  it  can  be  truly  stated  that  if  the  player  just  referred 
to  could  immediately  apply  the  rule  fully,  he  would,  with  equal 
immediateness,  find  himself  a  hundred  per  cent  more  efficient 
in  these  five  essentials : 

Five  Essentials 

( 1 )  economy  of  motion  (particularly  in  rapid  playing ) 

( 2 )  elimination  of  unintended  sounds ; 

(3)  double  and  triple  stopping; 

(4)  finger  independence; 

( 5 )  true  intonation. 

These  five  essentials  will  now  be  discussed  separately,  and 
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directions  given  by  which  the  rule  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter  may  be  best  applied  to  each  of  these  divisions  of  technic. 

Economy  of  Motion 
With  Special  Reference  to  Rapid  Playing 

The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  finger-action  is 
important.  As  there  are  two  motions  involved  in 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  a  finger,  it  follows  that 
every  time  a  finger  is  raised  when  it  might  have  re- 
mained in  its  place  (i.  e.  kept  the  same  stopping),  a 
double  motion  has  been  made  needlessly:  the  time 
and  energy  thus  spent  becomes  a  serious  hindrance  in 
rapid  playing. 

It  happens  almost  constantly  that  after  a  finger  has  been 
used  to  stop  a  certain  note,  the  very  next  occasion  for  the  use 
of^that  finger  calls  for  a  return  to  the  same  note,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 


If  the  player  habitually  raises  each  finger  after  playing  its  note 
he  will  have  neglected  many  such  opportunities  to  retain  the 
same  stopping. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  two  students  play,  one  using  a 
minimum  finger  motion,  the  other  following  the  opposite 
policy.  The  first  is  thoroughly  at  his  ease;  his  fingers  seem  to 
move  but  occasionally,  and  in  a  controlled  manner,  with  the 
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result  that  every  note  sounds  clear  and  distinct;  whereas  the 
fingers  of  the  other  player  are  constantly  busy,  to  an  absurd 
degree,  with  a  jumble  of  intended  and  unintended  sounds! 

The  following  illustrative  passages,  of  commonly  occurring 
types,  will  show  hov/  motion  can  be  reduced: 

This  sign '  indicates  where  the  finger  is  to  be  held 

down. 
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Another  principle,  the  observance  of  which  avoids  a  useless 
degree  of  finger  activities  is:  not  to  raise  the  fingers  too  high 
from  the  strings.  The  direction  found  in  books  of  finger  exer- 
cises, that  the  fingers  should  fall  on  the  strings  from  a  sufficient 
height,  often  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  higher  the  fingers  are 
raised  the  better  will  the  author's  instructions  be  carried  out! 
Thus  is  formed  the  erroneous  habit  of  raising  the  fingers 
extremely. 

Students  who  find  diflSculty  in  executing  a  rapid  passage  or  a 
delicate  and  rapid  trill  will  often,  upon  close  observation, 
recognize  that  one  of  their  principal  obstacles  is  this  very  one; 
for  the  higher  the  fingers  are  raised,  the  more  time  is  consumed 
in  their  action.  The  faster  the  finger  motion,  the  closer  to  the 
strings  should  the  fingers  be  kept. 

Another  aim  to  be  observed  is  that  finger  exercises  should 
have  the  result  of  making  the  fingers  strong,  agile  and,  above 
all,  full  of  muscular  and  nervous  life.  For  that  reason,  when 
practicing  finger  exercises,  the  fingers  may  be  raised  a  little 
higher,  but  in  other  practice  or  in  performance,  the  effect  only 
of  that  practice  should  be  apparent,  that  is  to  say:  the  added 
strength  and  agility  thus  artificially  cultivated  will  enter  into 
the  result  without  the  player's  continuing  there  the  exaggerated 
methods  of  gymnastic  discipline! 
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Elimination  of  Unintended  Sounds 

The  ability  to  avoid  accidental  sounds  in  violin  playing  is 
very  important,  that  is  to  say:  the  individual  tones  of  the 
music  should  reach  the  ear  with  no  unintended  sounds  (blur- 
rings)  between. 

These  blemishes  are  often  overlooked  by  the  student  through 
his  neglecting  to  listen  self -critically  to  the  audible  effect  of  his 
playing.  The  pupil  too  often  takes  for  granted  that  if  he  has 
placed  the  proper  finger  on  the  string,  and  has  applied  the  proper 
bow-stroke,  the  tone  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  satisfy  all 
possible  requirements !  But  attentive  listening  will  often  prove 
that  he  may  nevertheless  be  adulterating  the  intended  tones 
with  other  sounds  not  intended. 

The  situations  in  which  these  additional  sounds  mostly 
occur  are:  when  a  change  is  made  from  one  string  to  another, 
and  when  a  low  er  tone  follows  a  higher  one  on  the  same  string. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  intervening  sound  between 
two  tones,  each  on  a  different  string,  or  between  a  higher  or 
lower  tone  occurring  on  the  same  string,  it  is  necessary  to  link 
them  together  so  perfectly  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
for  any  additional  sound  to  occur  between  them. 

The  observance  of  the  following  rule  will  secure  the  result 
of  excluding  unintentional  sounds,  when  playing  notes  between 
which  there  is  a  change  of  string. 

Rule  I  for  Excluding  Unintentional  Sounds 

Let  the  first  finger  of  the  two  between  which  a  change 
of  string  occurs  retain  its  stopping  until  the  second 
of  the  two  has  fallen  to  its  place  and  the  note 
sounded. 
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j  /   To  illustrate:  if  the  second  finger  in  the  following 

is  kept  on  the  string  until  the  note  stopped  by  the  first  finger 
has  been  sounded,  no  other  sound  could  possibly  interfere; 
but  if  the  second  finger  should  be  raised  before  the  note  stopped 
by  the  first  finger  is  sounded,  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
vibration  of  the  open  D  string  —  and  very  often  a  certain  amount 
of  tone  produced  by  an  actual  (unconscious)  drawing  action 
of  the  bow  on  the  string  —  would  be  audible.  Furthermore, 
when  the  note  on  the  second  string  of  the  two  involved  has  been 
sounded,  the  player  must  not  be  in  haste  to  raise  the  finger 
stopping  the  note  on  the  first  of  the  two  strings,  but  instead, 
must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  he  must 
see  whether  that  finger,  by  retaining  its  stopping,  will  not  help 
to  form  another  "link"  soon  afterward,  or  whether  the  repetition 
of  the  note  held  down  does  not  occur  so  soon  as  to  make  that 
one  stopping  answer  for  the  two  notes.  This  is  very  frequently 
possible,  as  the  following  examples  will  show.  Thus  the  player 
will  not  only  link  his  tones,  but  economize  motion  as  well : 


i 


m  i^jt  ^tf  ^ 


do  not  raise  the  first  finger 


In  the  first  of  the  above  illustrations,  the  first  B  is  held 
down  because  it  is  repeated,  and  although  two  notes  occur  be- 
tween, this  does  not  necessitate  the  raising  of  that  finger;  the 
second  B   is  raised  after  the  second  open  D  has  been  sounded  as 
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no  other  B  occurs  soon  after.     The  same  principle   applies   to 
the  other  examples. 

The  observance  of  the  following  rule  will  secure  the  result  of 
excluding  unintentional  sounds  in  cases  where  a  lower  note 
follows  a  higher  one  on  the  same  string. 

Rule  II  for  Excluding  Unintentional  Sounds 

In  cases  where  a  lower  note  follows  a  higher  one  on  the 
same  string,  the  finger  which  is  to  stop  the  lower  note 
must  place  itself  immediately  over  its  right  location 
while  the  higher  note  is  being  sounded.  It  is  thus 
ready  to  fall  to  its  right  place  at  the  expiration  of 
the  higher  note.  The  change  from  one  finger  to 
another  is  made  simultaneously  with  both  fingers  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  falling  to  the  string  of  one  finger 
and  the  raising  from  the  string  of  the  other  finger 
happens  at  the  same  instant. 

To  illustrate:   the  third  finger  stopping  the  D  sharp  in  the 


l^-¥^ 


following  example,    :fe=:=g:==g^^    must  be  placed  immedi 


ately  over  its  location  (near  the  fourth  finger)  while  the  first 
E  is  sounded.  At  the  expiration  of  the  E  the  change  of  the 
finger  takes  place  (fourth  raised  and  third  lowered).  The 
fourth  finger  then  falls  to  the  string  for  the  second  E, 
and  while  the  latter  is  sounded,  the  third  finger  is  raised  from 
the  string  and  moved  back  a  half  step  —  ready  to  fall  on  the 
string  for  the  D  natural  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  E. 

Double  and  Triple  Stopping 
When  one  finger  retains  its  stopping  on  the  string  until  the 
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Dther  has  reached  its  place  a  double-note  is  formed,  or  when 
two  fingers  retain  their  stops  until  the  third  finger  has  reached 
its  place  a  triple-stop,  or  chord,  is  formed.  The  following 
examples  will  show  clearly  how,  when  fingers  are  kept  on  the 
strings  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible,  they  constantly  form 
double-notes  and  chords;  and  although  the  fingers  are  not 
placed  simultaneously,  a  good  preparatory  basis  for  simul- 
taneous stopping  is  thus  provided. 


i::  i  iju  iP_j  i^iTp  j  j  liJijp 
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Independence  of  the  Fingers 

Each  finger,  in  whatever  position  the  hand  may  be, 
should  act  independently,  not  drawing  the  other 
fingers  or  the  hand  from  their  rightful  location. 
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In  order  that  a  finger  may  reach  a  note  a  half  or  a  whole 
tone  higher  than  its  normal  place,  as  in  the  following  examples : 


the  student  often  disregards  the  fact  that  the  fingers  already  on 
the  strings  should  retain  their  places  and  that  the  hand  likewise 
should  not  be  affected  by  this  extension.  On  the  contrary, 
when  such  a  note  meets  his  eye,  he  is  likely  to  try  to  reach  it 
by  a  leap,  raising  all  the  fingers  previously  placed  on  the  strings, 
and  throwing  the  hand  forward.  This  he  calls  "stretching," 
but  falsely,  as  in  such  a  movement  of  the  whole  hand  there  is 
no  retained  position  from  which  to  stretch.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  when  the  fingers  are  kept  on  the  strings,  each  one  be- 
comes developed  and  independent  through  the  legitimate  ex- 
ertion required  of  it  in  all  extensions. 

The  student  who  is  far  enough  advanced  to  take  up  the  study 
of  fingered  octaves  and  the  intervals  of  tenths,  will  at  once 
recognize  in  those  departments  the  importance  of  complete 
finger  independence.  j 

Many  students,  in  trying  to  reach  a  tenth,  for  example:^ 


m 


are  likely  to  place  the  first  finger  for  the  B  flat  in  the 


first  position,  and  try  energetically  to  stretch  the  fourth  finger 
for  the  D  in  the  third  position,  which  they  can  hardly  expect 
to  succeed  in  doing  unless  their  fingers  are  well  developed  and 
of  extraordinary  length. 

isThe  following  rule  will  greatly  reduce  the  difficulty  usually 
experienced  in  such  cases. 
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Place  the  hand  midway  between  the  two  positions 
involved,  so  that  each  of  the  two  fingers  concerned 
will  stretch  in  opposite  directions.  For  example: 
if  one  note  is  in  the  first  position  and  the  other  in 
the  third,  place  the  hand  in  the  second  position. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  further. 


4       T    i       7^ 


i  # 


It  may  further  be  added  that  many  pupils  are  inclined  to 
hold  their  hand  too  loic,  toward  the  end  of  the  violin's  neck, 
when  playing  in  the  first  position;  this  makes  upward  exten- 
sion more  difficult.  Observe  carefully,  therefore,  rule  III  in 
Chapter  I. 

True  Intonation 


I  Every  player  knows  that  when  two  notes  are  a  semitone 
apart,  the  two  are  placed  near  one  another,  and  that  for  a  whole 
tone  they  are  separated.  How  near  together  or  how  far  apart 
the  fingers  should  be  placed  cannot  be  specified,  for  finger  tips 
vary  in  size;  each  pupil,  therefore,  has  to  discover  for  himself 
the  suitable  placings.  By  keeping  the  fingers  on  the  string,  the 
pupil  can  always  judge  the  distance  from  one  finger  to  another, 
but  when  the  fingers  are  not  kept  on  the  strings,  he  has  not  that 
aid  to  location,  and  incorrect  stopping  is  thus  more  likely  to 
occur.  - 


CHAPTER  V 

Schools  of  Bowing 

Much  is  said  about  "Schools  of  Bowing,"  the  French,  German 
and  Belgian.  The  student  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  individual  aims  and  methods  of  these 
schools  would  be  likely  to  miss  the  point  of  the  directions  and 
advice  to  be  given  in  the  next  two  chapters.  His  grasp  upon 
the  teachings  outlined  would  be  weakened  by  his  mental  in- 
quiry "is  that  a  doctrine  of  the  French  School,  —  my  school,  or 
of  the  German  School,  which  I  have  been  told  is  all  wrong .^'' 
or  his  challenge  may  as  readily  take  the  reversed  form.  To  re- 
move-such doubt,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acceptance  and 
practical  understanding  of  the  teachings  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII, 
it  is  desirable  to  analyze  briefly  the  policy  and  special  traits 
that  distinguish  these  schools  of  bowing  from  one  another. 
The  writer,  in  summing  up  the  policy  and  nature  of  the  "Ger- 
man," "French"  and  "Belgian"  Schools  respectively,  wishes, 
while  frankly  declaring  the  grounds  for  his  preference  for  the 
"Belgian,"  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  a  method  is  only  a  means 
to  an  artistic  end,  and  that  dangerous  or  hindering  elements 
of  any  one  method  are  often  so  surmounted  or  offset  by  the 
individual  player  that  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  though  a 
different  school  had  been  adopted.  Moreover,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  that  the  performance  of  a  good  player  gives  no 
outward  evidence  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  trained. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  German  and  French  Schools  of 
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Bowing  to  try  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  them  with  a 
definiteness  which  would  recognize  only  the  traditional  and  ex- 
treme examples  of  each.  Such  an  exaggerated  presentation 
would  not  be  true  to  the  general  practice  of  the  present  time. 
The  writer's  aim  is  not  to  advocate  one  school  as  necessarily 
the  only  "way  of  salvation,"  but  rather  to  indicate  what  are 
the  real  merits  of  each  of  these  policies,  and  what  limitations 
attend  each  when  exclusively  adopted. 

It  is  generally  known  that  most  players  of  the  German  School, 
through  imitation  or  tradition,  assume  a  low  arm-position,  and 
pass  from  string  to  string  by  a  hand  movement  from  the  wrist. 
It  is  also  a  familiar  fact  that  players  of  the  French  School  use  a 
high  arm-position,  and  less  hand  movement  (often  called 
wrist  movement). 

With  a  high  arm-position,  tones  of  extreme  delicacy  are  more 
easily  obtained,  but  broad  and  powerful  tones  require  the 
partial  abandonment  of  that  position.  An  abandonment  of 
the  loiv  arm-position  is  necessitated  in  the  case  of  passages 
calling  for  light  tones,  or  delicate  style,  or  both. 


The  Belgian  School 

The  Belgian  School,  so  far  from  setting  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  German  and  French  Schools,  values  so  greatly  the  bene- 
ficial elements  of  each  that  it  aims  to  combine  the  best  possibili- 
ties of  both,  and,  without  a  doubt,  succeeds  in  doing  so. 

Players  of  the  Belgian  School  choose  the  middle  course, 
keeping  the  elbow  on  about  the  same  level  with  the  arm  and 
wrist,  and  in  passing  from  one  string  to  another  employ  the 
arm  together  vyitli  the  wrist  (except  in  situations  soon  to  be  il- 
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lustrated).  Thus  the  arm  is  always  in  the  plane  of  the  string 
played  upon. 

The  arm  position  favored  by  the  Belgian  School  enables  the 
player  to  obtain  both  the  broad  tone  and  the  delicate  one,  be- 
cause the  arm  is  not  too  high  for  the  one  nor  too  low  for  the 
other. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  arm  and  hand  when  passing 
from  one  string  to  another,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  bow 
has  to  sound  a  note  of  short-time  value  on  a  neighboring  string, 
and  to  return  immediately  to  the  former  string,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  following  examples. 


Bow-arm  in  the  plane  of  the  D  string 


Bow-arm  in  the  plane  of  the  A  string 


Arm  in  plane  of  E  string      Arm  in  plane  of  D  string         Arm  m  plane  of  0  string 
at  time  of  change  at  time  of  change  at  time  of  change 


the  movement  should  be  made  by  the  hand  action,  because  the 
note  has  to  be  reached  quickly  and  an  arm  movement  would 
cause  delay  and  awkwardness.  In  passages  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing (requiring  frequent  changes  of  strings), 


exclusive  hand  movement  would  endanger  the  breadth  of  tlu^ 
tone,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  its  delicacy  when  the  style  requires 
the  latter  for  the  action  of  the  hand  in  this  movement  would 
be  made  at  th^  expense  of  the  lateral  movement. 

•i"  Indicates  note  to  be  obtained  l)y  a  liand-aclion. 
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Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Belgian  School  demands 
that  the  passing  of  strings  in  passages  like  the  above  should  be  , 
done  iclioUy  by  the  arm,  but  only  that  the  arm  is  'primarily  I 
concerned.  By  employing  the  arm  when  passing  from  string 
to  string,  the  greater  part  of  the  up-and-down  move- 
ment of  the  hand  from  the  wrist  is  eliminated  —  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. Furthermore,  the  arm  being  in  the  plane  of  the 
string  played  upon,  leaves  the  hand  free  to  continue  its  lateral 
movements  uninterruptedly,  permitting  the  production  of 
sound  throughout  the  length  of  the  stroke.  Otherwise  there 
is  sure  to  be  conflict  between  the  undesirable  vertical  hand- 
action  and  the  arm's  endeavor  to  continue  its  lateral  movement. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Holding  and  Drawing  the  Bow 

Passing  on  to  the  duties  of  the  right  arm,  hand  and  fingers, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  first  of  all  that  the  mastery  of  the  bow  re- 
quires much  more  attention  and  refined  development  than 
that  of  the  fingerboard.  With  the  bow  the  player  produces; 
on  the  fingerboard  he  but  prepares  for  production. 

The  practice  of  bowing  problems  should  form  part  of  the 
pupil's  daily  work,  and  should  occupy  his  thought  from  the 
earliest  lessons  —  though  at  this  stage,  no  special  bowing  studies 
are  necessary.  Each  study,  however  simple,  has  somewhere  in 
it  a  passage  involving  a  little  bowing  problem,  although  the 
study  as  a  whole  may  be  intended  to  serve  another  purpose. 
Dra\^^ng  the  pupil's  attention  to  such  passages  and  dwelling 
upon  them  (often  developing  the  passage  into  a  brief  study)  will 
lead  the  pupil  to  understand  the  necessity  of  bowing  practice, 
and  will  very  soon  enable  him  to  single  out  such  passages  for 
himself.  Thus  he  will  learn  to  observe  and  criticize  his  tone — • 
that  is  to  say,  his  production  with  the  right  hand  of  all  that  the 
left  hand  has  prepared  on  the  fingerboard. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  player's  right  hand  is,  in  point  of 
development,  inferior  to  the  left.  In  spite  of  this  deficiency, 
such  players  continue  to  revel  in  the  muscular  sensation  of 
ambitious  left-hand  technic,  "n'ithout  taking  the  trouble  to 
listen  critically  to  the  audible  effect  of  their  performance,  or 
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to  stop  at  the  places  presenting  bowing  problems  and  to  con- 
quer the  latter.  These  very  students  wonder  when  they 
hear  a  good  violinist  produce  tones  much  superior  to  their 
own,  and  often  ask  the  teacher  as  to  the  reason  for  that  superi- 
ority. Hearing  in  response,  that  their  bow-technic  is  at  fault, 
the  pupils  go  home,  practice  bow-" athletics,"  "continuously" 
for  ten  minutes,  and,  this  done,  spend  the  next  few  hours  on 
left-hand  technic!  The  next  time  they  hear  a  good  player 
they  are  still  unable  to  see  why  their  own  playing  has  not  yet 
reached  the  concert  standard!  It  should  be  remembered  that 
tlie  Hstener  hears  only  what  is  drawm  from  the  instrument  with 
the  bow,  and  will  always  prefer  good  tone  and  smooth  playing 
to  difficult  gymnastics  of  the  left  hand  not  skilfully  brought 
out  by  the  bow,. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  the  folly  of  practicing  left- 
hand  technic  exclusively  for  hours  each  day,  while  begrudging 
the  equally  necessary  bow-technic  its  rightful  share  in  the 
day's  practice. 


Technical  efficiency  of  the  fingers  is  of  value  only 
so  far  as  the  bow-arm  is  capable  of  bringing  it 
out  tonally  in  a  truly  musical  manner.  Thus,  to  be 
the  possesser  of  a  good  left-hand  technic  and  a  poor 
bow  technic  is  to  own  an  accomplishment  which 
cannot  be  put  into  effective  use.  An  excellent  motto 
for  the  student,  in  this  connection  and  in  all  his 
practice  is: 

DEVOTE  THE  MOST  PRACTICE-TIME  TO 
THE  KIND  OF  TECHNIC  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE 
THE  LEAST  EFFICIENT. 
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General  Rule  for  Holding  and  Drawing  the  Bow 

The  bow  should  be  held  firmly,  but  not  stiffly;  the  firmness 
of  the  fingers'  grip  upon  the  stick  should  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  flexibility  of  the  wrist,  which  serves  the  hand  as  a  hinge 
(further  explanations  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  remarks 
on  Illustrations  32  to  35). 

The  movement  of  the  wTist  should  be  sidewise,  that  is,  in  the 
same  line  in  which  the  bow  is  drawn,  and  not  in  an  up-and- 
down  direction.  The  mirror  should  be  consulted  at  every  stage 
so  that  the  pupil  may  see  whether  his  position  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  illustration.  The  pupil  should  stand  in  front  of 
the  glass  at  such  an  angle  as  to  see  himseK  in  the  same  position 
as  that  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  bow  is  drawn  across  the  strings  in  a  straight  line,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  whole  bow  is  used  or  only  a  portion  of  it 
(see  Illustrations  28,  29  and  30),  regardless  also  of  any  change 
of  string  or  of  stroke,  or  other  complications  which  might  be 
involved.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  acquiring,  be- 
fore the  mirror,  the  exact  raising  and  lowering  motion  which  the 
wrist  must  assume  in  order  to  assure  the  straightness  of  the 
bow-stroke. 

Here  it  is  well  to  remind  the  pupil  that  to  draw  a  straight, 
short  stroke  is  a  different  matter  entirely  from  drawing  a  long 
one,  and  needs  separate  practice.  The  expenditure  of  motion 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  wrist  is  equal  in  both  the  long  and 
short  stroke;  there  is  danger,  therefore  (in  the  short  stroke) 
of  the  wrist's  not  making  the  complete  raising  or  lowering  mo- 
tion for  each  stroke,  thus  causing  the  bow's  departure  from  its 
straight  line.     The  use  of  the  mirror  is  here  again  recommended. 
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Illvstratiox  28 
Illustration  28  shows  the  bow  at  the  fro^ 


Illustration  29 
Illuslration  29  shows  the  bow  at  the  center. 
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Illustration  30 

Illustration  30  shows  the  bow  at  the  point.      Note  in  Illustrations 
28,  29  and  30  the  straightness  of  the  bow. 


Illustration  31 

Illustration  31  shows  the  point  of  the  bow  on  the  G  string.     Note 
the  elevation  of  the  arm. 
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In  looking  in  the  mirror  to  see  whether  or  not  a  certain 
movement  is  made  correctly,  the  student  must  be  sure  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  and  definite  root  of  the  difficulty;  nothing  short 
of  this  will  afford  correct  guidance.  For  example,  the  writer 
asked  a  pupil  to  point  out  the  exact  cause  of  the  difl^culty 
in  applying  two  straight  bow-strokes  to  the  following  two  notes : 
n    NV  B  The  pupil  answered  (as  probably  many  others 

VL   I        '        I     would)  that  the  difficulty  lay  in   the  skipping 
«JwB    ^  of  strings.     He  was   wrong,  because  skipping 

strings  is  another  problem.  The  difficulty  here  is  to  raise  the 
arm  (after  the  bow  has  finished  the  downward  stroke)  in  such 
a  straight  upward  line  as  to  place  it  in  the  plane  of  the  G  string. 
Illustrations  30  and  31  represent  the  arm  and  bow  in  their  cor- 
rect planes  as  required  in  the  above  example. 

In  all  use  of  the  mirror,  for  the  seK-observation  advised  above, 
the  student  should  first  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  what  he 
wishes  to  see  there,  and  compare  the  actuality  with  his  ideal. 


Illustration  32 


Illustration  3  "2    shows  the  right  hand  in  a  preparatory  state  of 
complete  relaxation  (i.  e.,  hanging  loosely  from  the  wrist). 
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Illustration  33 

Illustration  33  shows  the  thumb's  position  and  relation  to  the 
fingers,  viz.,  near  the  first  joints  of  the  middle  two  fingers:  observe 
the  outward  curve  of  the  thumb  and  the  position  of  the  hand  in  general. 
The  black  line  shows  the  bow's  relation  to  the  fingers  and  thumb. 


Illustration  34 
Illustration  34  shows  the  correct  grasp  of  the  bow. 
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Illustration  35 

Illustration  35  shows  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  in  holding 
the  bow. 


Illustration  36 


Illustration  36   shows  the  position  of  the  arm  with  the  frog  of  the 
bow  on  the  G  string. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Comprehensive  View  of  Bowings  w^TH  Instructions  for 
Their  Application 

The  two  fundamental  bowing  effects  are  those  of  legato  and 
staccato,  and  all  bowings  may  be  regarded  as  means  of  securing 
these  in  various  degrees  and  qualities.  (In  presenting  here  the 
typical  bowings,  attention  will  be  given  only  to  passages  illus- 
trating one  kind  of  bowing  throughout,  unmixed  with  any  other 
kind.) 

To  the  legato  class  of  bowangs  belong  all  strokes  that  are 
drawn  smoothly  across  the  strings,  the  change  of  stroke  being 
made  so  connectedly  as  not  to  be  detected  by  the  listener. 
This  statement  applies  to  bow-strokes  of  all  lengths. 

To  the  staccato  class  belong  all  strokes  requiring  a  clear-cut 
beginning  and  a  pause  at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  so  as  to  de- 
tach the  tones  from  each  other  in  a  distinct  manner  (also  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  whole  length  of  the  bow  is  drawn  or 
only  a  portion  of  it). 

Staccato  bowings  in  general  fall  into  two  main  divisions: 
the  firm  sort,  for  which  the  bow  must  always  remain  on  the 
string,  and  the  bouncing  kind,  for  which  the  bow  leaves  the 
string  after  sounding  each  note.  To  the  class  of  firm  bowings 
belong  the  short  staccato,  martellato  (hammered),  and  la 
grande  detache.  The  bouncing  species  is  indicated  by  various 
terms  (some  being  equivalents  of  each  other),  spiccato,  saltato, 
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sautelle,  springing  bow,  staccato-volante,  flying  staccato;  also, 
modified  terms  used  by  individual  teachers.  However  possible 
it  might  be  to  derive  from  analysis  of  the  words  an  exact  and 
ideal  application  of  certain  of  these  terms,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  actuality  they  are  quite  irregularly  used.  If  the  student 
is  accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  slow  and  fast  forms  of 
bouncing  strokes,  the  nature  of  each  passage  will  clearly  show 
what  kind  and  shade  of  action  are  appropriate  and  implied 
by  any  bowing  term  that  may  be  found  indicated  in  the  music. 
This  observation  regarding  the  guidance  afforded  by  the  nature 
of  the  music  itself  applies  also  to  the  firm  staccato  strokes: 
so  that,  to  summarize,  it  may  be  said  that  the  player  in  determin- 
ing the  bowing-style  of  a  passage  will  give  heed  to  time-value, 
articulation  and  expressive  character. 

Where  to  Use  the  Various  Bowings.  —  Without  attempting 
to  prescribe  too  explicitly,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  notes 
are  short  in  their  duration,  the  tones  of  medium  loudness,  and 
to  be  detached  from  each  other,  the  short  staccato  maj^  be 
considered  as  the  proper  stroke.  The  slurred  staccato  is  ap- 
plicable in  rapid  passages  where  the  notes  are  of  equal  duration 
and  are  to  be  executed  in  a  refined,  detached  style,  or  "pearl- 
like" manner.  When  the  notes  are  of  longer  time-valu^,  and 
require  a  greater  volume  of  tone  and  attack,  the  martellato 
is  used;  when  the  notes  are  still  longer,  requiring  a  still  greater 
volume  of  tone  and  attack,  la  grande  detache  is  suitable. 
When  a  passage  or  a  whole  piece  is  written  in  notes  of  equal 
time-value  and  is  to  be  played  very  rapidly  and  delicately,  the 
springing  stroke  is  applied;  in  a  similar  passage,  but  slower, 
and  of  an  energetic  nature,  the  bouncing-stroke  is  required 
(the  writer,  in  referring  to  the  bouncing-stroke,  means  the  one 
in  which  the  bow  "taps"  the  string  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
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drawing-action  —  no  more  than  is  required  to  produce  the 
biting  attack) .  These  are  general  observations  only,  for  each 
stroke  may  be  executed  with  variously  modified  force  and  differ-  • 
ent  bow-lengths,  thus  making  it  possible,  often, to  use  a  modified 
degree  of  one  bowing  under  circumstances  where  another  bow- 
ing is  ordinarily  prescribed.  It  would  therefore  be  quite  use- 
less to  attempt  to  enter  into  further  details  regarding  the 
distinctions  between  these  bowings,  and  regarding  the  precise 
circumstances  that  point  to  the  employment  of  one  or  another. 
Only  by  individual  study  and  experience  can  the  student  de- 
velop artistic  discrimination  in  these  respects. 

The  Fundamental  Bow-Strokes.  —  The  fundamental  bow- 
strokes,  as  a  whole,  then,  are  the  legato  and  the  staccato,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  the  firm  and  the  bouncing  species. 
Mastering  singly  the  individual  elements  of  each,  in  a  medium 
form  (i.  e.,  with  medium  force  and  bow-lengths)  the  student 
will  find  himself  at  a  center,  so  to  speak,  from  which  he  can 
safely  digress  to  the  modified  forms  of  these  three  strokes,  un- 
mixed, and  later  to  the  mixing  of  them.  He  must  however 
be  warned  against  undertaking  any  mixture  of  bowings  without 
having  first  mastered  separately  each  kind  of  stroke  involved 
therein. 

Before  proceeding  to  detailed  explanations  of  the  modes  of 
executing  the  main  bowings,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  explain 
the  action  of  the  arm,  hand  and  wrist  involved  in  bow-strokes 
of  different  lengths,  or  the  same  length,  but  executed  at  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  bow. 

The  Hand  Stroke 
The  shortest  one-bow-to-a-note  stroke  is  classed  as  a  hand 
stroke  (wrist  stroke,  as  it  is  sometimes  called) .     As  the  name  im- 
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plies,  the  stroke  is  made  entirely  by  the  action  of  the  hand, 
which  is  dropped  from  the  wrist  for  the  downward  stroke 
(see  Illustration  37),  and  raised  (likewise  from  the  wrist), 
for  the  upward  stroke  (see  Illustration  38). 


Illustration  37 


\ 


Illustration  38 


It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  strokes  involving  only  the  action 
of  the  hand  are  hand-strokes.  To  these  belong  the  short  semi- 
legato,  and  the  short  semi-staccato  strokes,  the  springing  and 
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the  bouncing  strokes  (in  the  last,  the  arm  often  joins  in  the  hand 
action,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later  in  the  chapter).  It  may  be 
added  that  with  great  care  it  is  even  possible  to  produce,  by 
the  hand  stroke,  the  pure  short  legato  and  staccato;  but 
these  are  better  obtained  when  the  arm  joins  slightly  in  the 
movement. 

In  the  hand  stroke,  a  loose  and  flexible  ^Tist  plays  an  im- 
portant part  —  without  this  the  fore-arm  would  be  forced  to 
take  part  in  the  action,  thus  destroying  the  independence  of  the 
hand-movement.  The  only  arm  action  in^'olved  in  the  hand- 
stroke  is  the  one  which  takes  place  at  each  change  of  string. 
This  raising  and  lowering  of  the  arm  (approach  toward,  and 
departure  from,  the  side  of  the  body)  at  each  change  of  string 
enables  the  hand  to  continue  its  lateral  movements  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

The  hand  stroke  can  be  made  at  any  part  of  the  bow,  and 
should  therefore  be  practiced  at  all  parts ;  for  in  mixed  bowings 
it  is  necessary  to  execute  these  with  all  sections  of  the  bow. 
In  unmixed  bowings,  however,  the  firm  short  staccato  is  best 
obtained  near  the  point  of  the  bow;  the  semi-staccato  and 
semi-legato,  at  about  the  middle;  the  pure  legato,  between  the 
middle  and  the  point;  the  springing  and  bouncing  strokes,  at 
the  middle  or  thereabouts. 

The  Fore- Arm  Stroke 

The  fore-arm  stroke  combines  the  movement  of  the  fore-arm 
with  that  of  the  hand.  This  stroke  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
lengthened  hand  stroke,  for  the  same  movement  from  the  wrist 
takes  place  in  both,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  stroke  is 
lengthened  by  the  action  of  the  fore-arm:    more  explicitly. 
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while  the  hand  drops  from  the  wrist  for  the  down-bow  (as  in 
the  hand  stroke),  the  fore-arm  movement  accompanies  the 
hand  action  and  thus  lengthens  the  stroke.  The  fore-arm 
stroke  is  used  for  the  broad  legato  and  firm  staccato.  It  is 
executed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bow,  with  about  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  its  length,  the  bow  length  depending  on 
the  tone-quality,  dynamic  character  and  time-value  of  the 
note  or  notes.  The  upper  arm  takes  no  part  whatever  in  the 
drawing  action  of  this  stroke,  but  comes  into  play  at  every 
change  of  string,  as  in  the  hand  stroke. 


The  Upper- Arm  Stroke 

The  upper-arm  stroke  combines  the  movement  of  the  upper- 
arm  with  that  of  the  fore-arm.  It  comes  into  play  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  bow  is  employed.  This  stroke  is  not  so  ex- 
tensively used  as  the  fore-arm  stroke;  at  least,  when  a  choice 
is  possible  between  the  two,  the  fore-arm  stroke  is  likely  to  be 
chosen,  because  of  its  lesser  difficulty  of  execution.  It  is, 
however,  of  the  most  importance  to  master  the  upper-arm  stroke, 
for,  in  mixed  bowings,  the  necessity  for  using  the  lower  half  of 
the  bow  occurs  nearly  as  frequently  as  that  of  employing  the 
upper  half. 

The  handling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  is  likely  to  show 
clumsiness  through  the  following  impeding  circumstances :  the 
somewhat  confined  position  of  the  upper  arm ;  the  more  acute 
angle  of  the  wrist;  the  fact  that  the  total  weight  of  the  hand 
and  the  bow  must  be  partly  withdrawn,  and,  to  this  is  added 
the  difficulty  of  balancing  the  bow.  Special  practice  for  the 
overcoming  of  these  obstacles  is  highly  desirable. 
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The  Full  Stroke 

The  full  stroke  is  made  with  the  entire  length  of  the  bow, 
and  engages  the  upper  and  lower  arm  and  the  hand.  The 
action  of  the  hand  and  the  wrist  becomes  altered  in  this  stroke 
by  the  length  of  bow  used.  ^Yhereas  in  the  hand  and  fore-arm 
strokes  the  wrist  appears  high  at  the  end  of  the  down-stroke, 
and  low  at  the  end  of  the  up-stroke,  in  the  full  stroke  the  wrist 
sinks  very  gradually  as  the  bow  is  drawn  in  the  downward 
direction,  mounting  again  in  the  upward  stroke. 

Beside  the  situations  in  which  the  full  stroke  is  commonly 
used,  it  is  also  applied  in  quite  rapid  one-note-to-a-bow  per- 
formance. In  such  playing  it  can  be  made  to  produce  either 
the  legato  stroke  or  that  staccato  stroke  of  special  vigor  known 
by  the  term  la  grande  detache.      (See  pages  56  and  57.) 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  explanations  that  in  the  case 
of  mixed  bowings,  the  player  must  have  a  definite  idea  before- 
hand as  to  which  part  of  the  bow  he  means  to  employ,  and  the 
extent  of  the  bow's  length  he  means  to  draw  in  each  individual 
stroke.  When  a  passage  or  piece  consists  of  notes  of  equal  val- 
ue, or  of  repeated  figures  requiring  the  same  stroke  or  com- 
bination of  strokes,  the  part  of  the  bow  and  length  of  stroke 
is  determined  in  advance  for  the  whole.  Thus  only  can  the 
player  be  certain  of  employing  the  correct  hand  and  arm* 
actions. 

Before  turning  to  detailed  explanations  of  the  modes  of  exe- 
cuting the  legato  stroke,  and  the  several  kinds  of  staccato 
strokes,  it  is  also  well  to  remind  the  pupil  that  each  should  be 
practiced  very  slowly  at  first,  so  that  he  may  hear  distinctly, 
and  criticize,  the  quality  and  the  evenness  of  the  tone  throughout 
the  stroke. 
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Instructions  for  Executing  the  Principal  Bowings 

Legato.  —  The  word  legato,  as  was  intimated  before, 
signifies,  in  its  application  to  music,  that  style  in  which  the  tones 
are  sounded  in  smooth  succession.  Legato  is  often  indicated 
by  a  slur  placed  over  or  under  a  group  of  notes  thus  to  be 
connected.  On  a  stringed  instrument  there  are  two  main  es- 
sentials for  the  mastering  of  this  style  of  bowing:  (l)  to  pass 
from  string  to  string  very  smoothly,  for  in  a  legato  passage 
there  may  occur  many  changes  of  string;  (*2)  to  change  the 
bow-stroke  very  smoothly,  for  a  legato  passage  may  require 
a  change  of  bow-stroke  at  many  points.  In  fact  the  whole 
piece  may  call  for  legato  style,  and  furthermore,  each  note  there- 
in may  require  a  separate  bow-stroke  without  chsturbing  the 
prevailing  legato;  in  which  case  a  successful  rendering  depends 
upon  how  smoothly  the  change  of  stroke  is  made. 

To  connect  slurred  tones  on  the  violin  is  simple,  when  one 
has  mastered  the  problem  of  crossing  strings;  but  to  connect 
tones  between  which  there  is  a  change  of  bow-stroke  is  quite 
another  matter,  and  requires  great  care.  The  following  direc- 
tions will  aid  greatly  in  mastering  these  two  essentials: 
-  In  order  to  pass  from  one  string  to  another  without  a  break 
between  the  two  tones,  or  an  accent  on  the  second  tone, 
the  arm,  together  with  the  hand,  must  begin  to  turn  the  bow  with 
a  rounded  motion  toward  the  new  string,  while  yet  playing 
the  note  preceding  the  change,  so  that  when  it  is  time  to  sound 
the  note  on  the  new  string,  the  bow  is  already  near  it.  The 
speed  with  which  the  bow  is  turned  varies  with  the  time-value 
of  the  note  preceding  the  change.  The  player  should  plan  to 
reach  the  new  string  just  in  time  to  sound  the  new  note. 
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When  a  study  or  passage  in  a  piece  necessitates  successive 
changes  of  string,  as  in  the  following  examples, 


the  changes  are  made  by  the  hand-action,  the  arm  remaining 
quiet — not  so  stationary,  however,  as  not  to  yield  assistance  (as 
already  explained  in  Chapter  V). 

In  practicing  the  wrist-studies,  or  passages  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  example  just  given,  there  arises  another  necessity, 
that  of  keeping  the  bow-contact  on  the  inner  side  of  each  of 
the  two  strings  employed,  and  not  to  pass  to  the  further 
side.  Otherwise  the  motion  becomes  too  large  and  too 
much  vertical  action  takes  place  —  a  clear  waste  of  movement, 
at  the  expense  of  the  tone.  What  the  player  nmst  do,  when  he 
encounters  a  passage  like  this  one 


is  to  imagine  it  as  a  series  of  double-notes,  thus,: 


and  then  raise  and  lower  the  hand  (from  the  wrist)  just  enough 
to  avoid  sounding  both  strings  at  once. 

There  are  also  instances  in  which  the  hand  and  arm  compro- 
mise their  respective  actions.  These  occur  when  three  strings 
are  to  be  employed,  as  in  the  following  instances: 
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With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bow-stroke  must 
be  changed,  the  following  remarks  will  be  of  service.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  young  students  to  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  changing 
each  stroke  with  a  jerk,  producing  a  lumpy  effect  at  each  change. 
This  fault  is  the  result  of  the  pupil's  erroneous  idea  that,  in 
order  not  to  make  a  break  between  the  two  bow-strokes,  ex- 
treme rapidity  is  necessary  in  the  change;  what  he  actually 
does  is  to  use  up  several  times  the  amount  of  motion  necessary, 
thus  causing  the  rough  ending  to  each  tone.  To  counteract 
this  bad  habit,  let  the  player  imagine  at  each  stroke  that  it  is 
the  last  one  and  that  he  intends  making  a  pause  after  the  stroke. 
In  extreme  cases,  a  small  pause  after  each  note  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  overcoming  this  fault.  The  pause  will  be 
afterward  lessened  until  done  away  with  altogether. 

The  smooth  change  of  bow-stroke  is  made  by  a  little  move- 
ment of  the  fingers  and  hand  combined.  This  movement  may 
be  called  a  "minature  hand-stroke,"  though  varying  in  length. 
For  example:  it  is  longer  in  the  rapid  and  the  long  stroke, 
than  in  the  slow  and  the  short  stroke,  and  -longer  for  broad 
tones  than  for  delicate  ones.  This  miniature  hand  movement 
may  be  outlined  more  clearly  by  stating  that  the  traveling 
distance  of  the  arm  and  wrist  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the 
fingers  and  how,  because  of  the  little  movement  which  the 
hand  and  fingers  alone  are  required  to  make. 

The  quality  of  tone  with  which  the  legato  style  is  most 
naturally  associated  can  best  be  obtained  by  an  imaginary 
model;   for  instance,    to  draw    the  bow  over  the  string  and  to 
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imagine  the  sensation  of  passing  the  hand  over  velvet  or  soft 
fur. 

Legato  playing,  especially  the  smooth  passing  from  string 
to  string,  depends  largely  on  the  fingers  retaining  their  places 
on  the  strings  (see  Chapter  IV). 

Staccato.  —  As  suflBcient  information  has  already  been 
given  at  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  as  to  the  term  "staccato," 
the  varied  degrees,  the  situations  in  which  each  degree  is  most 
appropriate,  and  as  the  action  of  the  arm  and  hand  have 
also  been  detailed,  there  remains  only  to  explain  the  "clear  cut," 
or  "biting"  attack,  necessary  for  each  degree  of  staccato,  and 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  to  obtain  the  springing  and  the 
bouncing  strokes. 

The  fore-arm  stroke  is  most  suitable  for  use  in  beginning 
the  practice  of  the  "clear  cut".  This  should  be  started  by 
placing  the  center  of  the  bow  firmly  on  the  string,  so  that  the 
hair  will  grip  the  string  in  a  biting  manner  —  this  action  can  be 
more  clearly  understood  when  compared  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  cat  grips  with  her  claws.  When  sure  of  this  grip,  the 
bow  should  be  drawn  briskly  as  far  as  the  point,  stopping 
abruptly,  and  then  pausing  long  enough  for  the  bow  to  grip 
the  string,  so  as  to  give  the  up-stroke  a  similar  clear  cut. 

The  student  will  notice  at  first  that,  although  he  may  have 
carried  out  the  directions  accurately,  he  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  scratchy  beginning  only,  instead  of  a  clear  cut;  but 
he  should  not  be  discouraged,  for  even  had  he  verbal  explana- 
tions and  personal  illustrations  on  the  instrument,  he  would 
hardly  be  more  immediately  successful.  This  is  one  of  those 
points  which,  even  though  understood  readily,  cannot  be  mas- 
tered without  considerable  practice.      This  species  of  attack, 
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however,  amply  repays  careful  cultivation,  for  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  many  kinds  of  bowings. 

In  practicing  the  clear  cut,  the  student  should  guard  against 
the  fault  of  starting  the  stroke  with  a  jerk,  or  substituting  an 
accent  for  the  clear  cut.  A  jerk  is  always  undesirable,  and  an 
accent  is  quite  another  thing  from  a  cut.  These  faults  arise 
from  the  student's  eagerness  to  produce  a  strong  cut,  which  leads 
him  to  press  the  bow  too  heavily  on  starting  the  stroke,  thus 
producing  an  accent  instead.  The  difference  between  an  ac- 
cent and  a  clear  cut  is  this:  in  the  former,  the  tone 
following  the  accent  is  less  powerful,  while  in  the  latter, 
the  tone  is  even  throughout.  A  clear  cut  may  be  made  very 
softly,  but,  for  an  accent,  a  certain  amount  of  force  is  always 
necessary;  the  slight  pressure  of  the  forefinger  on  the  stick, 
needed  to  make  a  clear  cut,  is  required  only  for  the  purpose  of 
gripping  the  string  and  not  for  producing  tone.  Furthermore, 
this  pressure  of  the  forefinger  required  for  the  clear  cut  takes 
place  before  starting  the  stroke,  whereas  in  the  accent  it  partly 
accompanies  the  stroke  itself.  There  are,  of  course,  instances 
where  an  accent  is  required  with  the  cut.  These  are  sometimes 
indicated,  and  at  other  times  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  player. 

When  the  student  has  acquired  a  clear  cut  in  the  fore-arm 
stroke,  he  may  then  practice  its  application  to  the  full  length 
of  the  bow  (la  grande  detache).  For  this  stroke  (besides  the 
clear  cut)  extreme  rapidity  in  drawing  the  bow  is  necessary. 
The  student  is  sometimes  discomfited  in  this  stroke,  by  the 
quivering  motion  of  the  bow  when  it  passes  its  center.  This 
is  very  often  caused  by  too  much  pressure  of  the  bow,  and  some- 
times by  not  enough  pressure,  and  in  other  cases  by  holding  the 
bow  too  tightly.  SuflScient  and  varied  practice,  however,  will 
soon  give  the  student  the  right  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  pres- 
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sure  necessary  and  the  right  amount  of  firmness  with    which 
the  bow  should  be  held. 

After  the  full  stroke,  the  student  may  gradually  decrease  the 
bow  length  until  he  arrives  at  the  short  staccato  stroke  (any- 
where from  two  inches  to  one-quarter  of  the  bow's  length  is 
used  for  this  stroke).  Short  strokes  are  more  difficult  to  per- 
form on  account  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  tempo  and  the 
shortness  of  the  pause  during  which,  it  will  be  remembered,the 
bow  must  grip  the  string.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  make 
longer  pauses  between  the  strokes  at  first. 

Directions  for  the  Practice  of  the  Springing  and  Boun- 
cing Strokes 

The  successful  application  of  the  springing  and  bouncing 
strokes  throughout  a  passage  or  piece  calls  for  the  mastery  of 
the  following  four  elements:  (1)  the  continual  bounding  and 
rebounding  of  the  bow  on  the  strings;  (2)  the  simultaneous 
dropping  and  raising  of  the  bow  and  fingers  on  and  from  the 
strings;  (3)  uninterrupted  strokes  at  all  changes  of  string; 
(4)  uninterrupted  strokes  when  changing  positions,  without 
accidentally  sounding  intermediate  tones. 

In  these  strokes,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  through 
the  separate  practice  of  each  of  the  four  elements  mentioned, 
and  in  order  enumerated  above.  The  pupil  should  not  attempt 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  elements  before  the 
ones  included  in  the  combination  have  been  acquired  singly. 

The  springing  stroke  is  made  at  the  middle  of  the  bow,  or 
thereabouts,  depending  on  just  where  it  rebounds  most  freely. 
This  stroke  must  not  be  attempted  by  anyone  who  has  not  first 
mastered  the  hand  stroke,  which,  as  was  pointed  out,  is  made 
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entirely  from  the  wrist.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  causing 
the  bow  to  leave  the  string  after  each  note:  one  way,  used  in 
rapid  playing,  is  to  set  the  bow  springing  through  rapid,  short 
and  light  up-and-down  strokes;  the  second  way,  used  in  less 
rapid  passages,  is  by  tapping  the  string.  This  tapping  is  some- 
times made  by  the  hand  alone,  and  at  other  times  by  the  hand 
and  arm  combined,  but  the  springing  stroke  is  made  by  the 
hand  alone  in  every  instance. 

To  cause  the  bow  to  spring  on  the  string,  the  student  has  to 
proceed  as  follows :  place  the  first  finger  on  the  A  string,  then 
apply  the  hand  stroke;  after  several  minutes,  shorten  the  stroke 
to  about  two  inches,  hold  the  bow  lightly,  release  all  pressure 
of  the  third  and  fom*th  fingers  from  the  stick,  and  raise  the  arm 
a  little  higher  than  ordinarily  —  that  is,  a  little  higher  than 
for  the  firm  stroke  —  so  that  it  will  not  weigh  upon  the  bow 
and  prevent  its  springing  freely.  (The  third  and  fourth  fingers 
may  be  altogether  raised  from  the  stick  when  beginning  to 
learn  this  stroke,  but  should  be  replaced,  lightly,  when  the  stroke 
is  acquired).  The  hand  stroke  thus  applied  will  soon  bring 
about  the  desired  effect.  When  the  student  has  acquired  the 
springing  stroke  (thus  far  applied  to  one  note  only)  he  may  then 
apply  it  to  other  notes,  but  with  at  least  four  strokes  to  each  note, 
then  three,  and  later  two,  and  lastly,  one  stroke  for  each  note. 
It  happens  very  often,  in  the  last  case,  that  the  bow  stops  spring- 
ing, or  that  the  tones  become  blurred.  This  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  finger's  not  falling  on  the  string  at  the  exact  in- 
stant at  which  the  bow  drops  on  the  string.  Careful  attention 
to  this  is  important.  There  are  times  when  the  progress  of  the 
stroke  is  arrested  by  an  awkward  change  of  string,  as  is  the  case 
in  several  of  the  passages  in  Kreutzer's  Etude  No.  2.  In  such 
instances  it  is  advisable  to  apply  the  firm  stroke  to  one  or  two 
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notes  preceeding  the  change  and  to  one  or  two  notes  immediately 
after.  The  few  firm  strokes,  however,  must  be  executed  so 
dehcately  as  to  resemble  closely  the  springing  strokes. 

The  bouncing  stroke  for  which  the  bow  must  be  made  to  tap 
the  string  is  also  made  at  about  the  center  of  the  bow.  For 
this  stroke,  the  bow  must  be  held  more  firmly,  for  each  stroke 
must  be  controlled.  The  firmer  grip  of  the  bow  should  not 
stiffen  the  wrist;  in  this  stroke,  as  in  the  springing  stroke,  a 
flexible  wTist  is  highly  essential. 

The  situations  in  which  the  arm  action  is  combined  with  that ' 
of  the  hand  are: — when  two  or  more  notes  are  to  be  executed 
with  one  stroke  of  the  bow;  when  the  tempo  is  moderate; 
when  there  are  but  few  such  strokes  in  succession ;  etc.  In  this 
stroke,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  a  clear  sound,  be- 
cause the  stroke  is  not  produced,  like  the  springing  stroke,  by 
the  shght  drawing  of  the  bow  when  the  latter  falls  on  the  string, 
but  by  the  tap  itself  (or  by  no  more  of  the  bow-length  than  is 
required  to  make  the  biting  attack,  as  already  mentioned). 
Practice,  with  special  reference  to  clear  sound  at  each  tap,  will 
soon  bring  encouraging  results. 

The  Bow. —  The  pupil's  attention  must  now  be  drawn  to  a 
point  of  the  most  vital  importance,  namely,  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  bow.  A  great  many  of  the 
bowing  difficulties  and  much  of  the  awkwardness  experienced 
in  playing  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  employment  of  a  bow 
unfit  for  use.  Any  amount  spent  for  a  good  bow  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  that  spent  for  instruction  in  the  mastery 
of  it.  If  inexperienced,  the  student  should  seek  the  aid  of  his 
teacher,  or  some  other  competent  person,  in  selecting  a  bow. 
The  bow  must  be  elastic,  well  balanced,  and  its  weight  should 
suit  the  strength  of  the  individual  arm. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Aids  to  True  Intonation  in  General,  and  with  Refer- 
ence TO  Double-Stopping 

True  intonation,  though  it  involves  technical  elements,  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  the  possession  of  an  ear-sense  for  true 
pitch.  Many  persons  have  this  perception  naturally  and 
are  aware  of  no  effort  in  ''thinking  pitch";  some  have  it  in  a 
partial,  or  less  vivid  degree;  others,  unfortunately,  do  not  have 
it  at  all. 

For  the  first  of  these  groups  the  study  of  intonation  is  purely 
a  question  of  developing  the  technical  actions  of  finger-placing 
that  will  produce  the  pitch  which  they  hear  mentally;  the 
second  group,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  these  technical 
elements,  has  the  task  of  stimulating  and  strengthening  the 
pitch-sense.  These  students  will  experience  much  benefit  from 
the  study  of  solfeggio,  to  a  limited  extent,  including  sight- 
singing  in  all  keys,  using  the  scale  syllables. 

Readiness  in  singing  all  intervals  should  be  acquired,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  student  can  or  cannot  lay  claim  to  a 
"singing  voice."  By  using  a  light  quality  of  tone,  and  taking 
the  given  interval  in  a  lower  or  higher  octave  when  it  would 
otherwise  be  too  high  or  too  low  for  convenient  singing,  all 
danger  of  voice-strain  can  be  avoided.  Exercises  in  musical 
dictation  are  very  helpful,  also.  Various  commendable  little 
treatises  on  this  subject  under  such  titles  as  "Musical  Dicta- 
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tion,"  or  "Ear  Training,"  are  to  be  had.  This  work  should 
include  the  writing  of  melodies  sung  or  played  at  a  slow  tempo 
at  first  and  afterward  faster,  also  the  singing  and  writing  of 
each  note  and  each  interval  in  a  chord  sounded  on  the  piano. 
"Absolute  pitch"  or  the  faculty  of  naming  any  tone  sounded, 
or  pitching  any  tone  called  for,  vnthout  the  aid  of  a  given  note 
from  which  to  reckon,  should  not  be  ordinarily  required,  this 
being  a  gift  not  possessed  by  many  persons  who  nevertheless 
are  thoroughly  musical. 

Another  kind  of  practice  that  helps  materially  is  to  make 
use  of  the  piano,  by  striking  different  keys  (white  and  black), 
within  the  register  of  the  individual  voice,  and  then  singing  the 
tones  heard.  After  some  accuracy  is  gained  in  doing  this, 
strike  the  key  and  sing  at  the  same  time;  and,  lastly,  sing  the 
tone,  striking  the  key  afterward. 

Another  advantageous  habit  is  to  compare  the  pitches  pro- 
duced on  the  violin  with  those  sounded  on  the  piano.  This 
can  best  be  done  when  two  students  combine  their  ear-training 
work,  using  the  violin  "turn  and  turn  about."  Repeating  the 
given  note  on  the  piano  several  times  is  of  assistance,  and  often 
temporarily  necessary  in  impressing  the  pitch  upon  the  un- 
trained ear. 

The  third  group  (persons  without  any  definite  recognition 
of  pitch)  numbers  only  a  small  minority,  as  supervisors  of 
music  in  schools  find  to  be  the  case.  Even  these  apparently 
"tone-deaf"  individuals  should  not  too  readily  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  development  of  the  "missing"  faculty  will  be 
impossible  for  them.  Encouraging  signs  in  certain  such  in- 
stances are:  (l)  the  fact  that  familiar  melodies  can  be  sung  in 
tune,  even  though  the  recognition  of  the  pitches  is  faulty  in 
music  heard  for  the  first  time;   and  ("2)  that  failure  of  the  voice- 
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pitching  muscles  to  respond  accurately  to  what  are  correct 
mental  impressions  of  the  pitch  is  not  uncommon,  when  persons 
w^ho  have  used  the  voice  but  little  for  singing  purposes  attempt 
to  sound  a  note  heard  by  them.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
last  group,  persons  who  are  handicapped  by  the  incapacity  to 
acquire  the  necessary  sense  of  pitch  of  a  note  not  yet  sounded 
for  them;  yet,  among  these  are  to  be  found  lovers  of  music 
who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  art,  and,  through  the  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  requirements,  choose  a  string  in- 
strument. To  such  the  best  advice  that  can  be  offered  (after 
a  fair  trial  has  been  made  of  the  means  of  arousing  pitch-per- 
ception, and  the  "musical  ear"  found  faulty)  is  to  take  up  in- 
stead the  study  of  an  instrument  of  fixed  tones. 

True  Intonation  in  Dciuble-notes.  —  This  is  very  difficult 
and  calls  for  a  well-developed  feeling  for  pitch-sense.  The 
principal  problem  involved  here  is  that  of  judging  at  the  same 
time  the  pitch  of  the  two  tones  separately,  and  their  pitch-re- 
lation to  each  other  also:  that  is,  to  hear  whether  each  of  the 
two  tones  is  correctly  pitched  from  its  preceding  tone,  and  also 
whether  each  of  the  sounds  forming  the  double-note  is  in  tune 
with  the  other.  Although  it  might  seem  that  attention  to 
the  intonation  of  the  two  sounds  individually  would  ensure 
their  correct  intonation,  it  is  found,  nevertheless,  that  con- 
sciousness of  the  pitches  in  both  their  single  and  combined 
aspects  is  necessary;  for  notes  apparently  in  tune  when  heard 
singly  will  often  show  themselves  to  be  slightly  false  when  com- 
bined —  the  otherwise  imperceptible  falsity  being  then  magni- 
fied. "When  the  pupil's  ear-sense  has  been  developed  to  this 
extent,  he  will  not  only  hear  any  falsity  in  a  double-note,  but 
he  will  also  distinguish  which  of  the  two  tones  is  false,  or  whether 
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they  are  not  both  so.     Thus  he  will  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
sounding  each  note  separately. 

The  difficulty  of  mastering  true  intonation  in  double-notes 
is  greatly  reduced  when  the  student  is  previously  familiar  with 
all  the  intervals.  This  essential  is  not  difficult  of  acquirement. 
The  pupil  who  has  trained  himself  to  recognize  at  a  glance  the 
exact  "width"  of  a  given  interval  is  at  a  great  advantage.  The 
writer  believes  it  unnecessary  for  the  player  to  take  up  all  the 
theoretical  details  of  intervals  as  prescribed  in  books  of  harmony 
(though  theoretical  accomplishments  are  desirable  for  the  ad- 
vanced violinist,  as  for  other  musicians)  but  the  subject 
should  at  least  be  carried  far  enough  to  bring  about  the  result 
that,  at  sight  of  a  double-note,  the  player  instantly  recognizes 
the  distance  between  the  two  finger-placings  involved.  The 
following  few  examples  should  suffice  to  make  the  foregoing 
clear  to  the  student. 


For  the  interval  of  a 
minor  third  the  fingers' 
separation  is  a  half-tone 
wider  than  for  the  inter- 
val of  a  major  third: 


For  the  interval  of  a 
perfect  fourth  the  fingers' 
separation  is  a  half-tone 
wider  than  for  the  inter- 
val of  an  augmented 
fourth : 


Minor  Thirds 


i 


Major  Thirds 


M,      i'ldJUI      11111  us  ^ 

^j  hi  11^^  ll"f  '^ 


Perfect  Fourths 


g^3P 


fe^ 


I 


W 


AugTnented  Fourths 

* 


^^ 


m 


i 


^ 
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For  the  interval  of  a 
major  sixth  the  fingers' 
separation  is  a  half-tone 
wider  than  for  the  inter- 
val of  a  minor  sixth: 


Major  Sixths 


^^f^- 


P 


^ 


^ 


^1t 


f^=^ 


A    Min 


Minor  Sixths 


f 


lip 


Great  care  should  be  exercised  when  playing  successive 
double-notes,  for  very  often  they  are  of  an  unequal  separation : 
that  is,  one  note  may  have  a  major  change  and  the  other  a 
minor  one.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  second  double-note  is  in  the 
same  position  as  the  first,  for  example,  the  following: 

^■i^°'«  *°°«  whole  tone     ^   ., 
half  ♦""»       Ji.       \  -^^-^  halftone 


halftone       ^      1  f^  haJfton 

,    .     .  halftone      halftone         ,,    ,^^ 

whole  tone    "'*"  '■""''  whole  to: 


the  player  has  but  to  place  together  the  two  fingers  between 
which  the  semitone  occurs,  and  separate  the  two  fingers  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  whole  tone.  But  when  the  two  double- 
notes  are  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  require  a  shift  between, 
as  in  the  following: 


one  and  a     two  tones      ^'°  tones 
,  half  tones       2      m        ijl 


-hall  tones       2     jj        «♦       ^         halftone 

jLfi[.riiT'itj 

"^  1  ,      one  and  a       "^^^ 


one  and  a      °"®  ^"^  ^ 
two  tones      j^^jj  ^^^^^     half  tones     whole  tone 

their  arises  the  following  problem:  the  two  fingers,  having 
started  to  shift  simultaneously,  must  move  unequal  distances 
and  reach  their  respective  places  at  the  same  instant.  The 
difficulty  of  unequal  shifting,  also,  is  lessened  when  the  student 
is  familiar  with  the  intervals. 
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It  is  highly  desirable  to  begin  the  practice  of  double-stopping 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  choosing  at  first  such  intervals  as  involve 
an  open  string;  too  fast  a  pace  will  bring  about  the  same  harm- 
ful result  as  hurried  practice  of  chromatic  scales :  namely,  that 
a  test  will  often  show  faulty  intonation  of  every  note,  to  the 
player's  surprise  and  mortification. 

The  rule  as  to  letting  the  fingers  remain  on  the  string  when- 
ever possible  should  be  strictly  carried  out  when  playing  double- 
notes  (see  Chapter  IV). 

Supplementary  Note. — A  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
tone-quality  in  double-stopping  may  profitably  be  added  here, 
as  the  writer  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  devote  a  separate 
chapter  to  the  subject.  The  student  should  bear  in  mind,  at 
the  outset,  that  a  double-note  is  not  merely  a  kind  of  a  grasp, 
but  rather  the  uniting  of  two  individual  "voices,"  both  to  be 
perfectly  uniform  in  quality,  as  though  performed  on  two  in- 
struments. In  this  matter  much  depends  upon  the  bow-arm. 
The  bow  must  touch  the  two  strings  with  the  same  degree  of 
pressure  and  continue  this  throughout  the  length  of  the  stroke. 

The  management  of  the  bow  in  double-stopping  is  a  study 
in  itself. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Vibrato 

The  vibrato,  on  all  stringed  instruments,  is  an  effect  obtained 
from  a  delicate  and  free  rocking  of  the  left  hand  and  fingers. 
This  movement  causes  a  slight  alteration  of  pitch  which  pro- 
duces a  light  and  delicate  wavering  in  the  tone.  Upon  closely 
examining  the  vibrato  action  on  its  mechanical  side,  we  find  it 
to  be  nothing  else  than  a  modified  trill.  Whereas  in  the  trill 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  pitch  is  limited  to  a  tone  or 
semitone,  in  the  vibrato  it  is  a  minute  fraction  of  a  tone. 

The  influence  of  the  vibrato  upon  a  tone  may  be  compared  to 
that  which  electricity  has  upon  a  wire:  as  electricity  imparts 
life  (tendency,  attraction)  to  the  wire,  so  does  the  vibrato  send 
life  and  impulse  through  the  tone.  The  vibrato  is  the  most 
important  tone-ornamentation  characteristic  in  stringed  instru- 
ments. No  matter  how  fine  a  tone  one  may  draw,  if  it  is  not 
vitalized,  so  to  speak,  with  a  gentle  and  refined  vibrato,  the 
tone  produced  will  be  dull  and  expressionless. 

There  are  three  important  aspects  of  this  subject  which 
must  be  impressed  upon  the  student,  if  he  would  properly  ac- 
quire this  accomplishment:  the  stage  of  his  advancement  at 
which  he  may  desirably  be  permitted  to  begin  the  practice  of 
this  movement;  the  manner  and  method  of  introducing  it  into 
his  playing;  and  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  applied  without 
risking  exaggeration  (concerning  the  third  of  these  aspects,  it 
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should  be  recognized  that  the  rocking  motion  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  varies  in  extent  and  speed  under  different  conditions). 

When  to  begin  the  Practice  of  Vibrato. — As  to  the  stage 
for  suitably  beginning  the  practice  of  vibrato,  the  student 
should  first  be  sure  that  his  hand  has  attained  some  mastery  over 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  violin;  more  explicitly:  the 
fingers  should  be  flexible  and  agile,  and  the  hand  familiar  with 
shifting  and  gliding  in  the  first  five  positions  at  least.  In 
short,  the  hand  and  fingers  must  be  developed  to  such  extent 
as  to  possess  life  in  every  motion. 

How  to  Practice  the  Vibrato. — As  to  the  question  —  how- 
to  practice  the  motion  of  vibrato :  there  are  many  ways,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  every  good  teacher  has  a  variety  of  explana- 
tions and  schemes  from  among  which  he  chooses  the  right  one 
for  the  individual  pupil.  The  following  is  one  which  has  brought 
the  writer  excellent  results. 

Considering  the  vibrato  for  what  it  really  is,  a  modified  trill, 
the  student  must  bear  in  mind  the  trill  action  as  in  a  certain 
sense  his  model  for  the  action  in  the  vibrato.  The  movement 
is  made  by  the  hand  alone,  the  arm  remaining  perfectly  quiet; 
the  violin  is  held  lightly  with  the  hand  so  as  to  give  the  latter 
absolute  freedom  to  adopt  the  rocking  motion.  The  third 
position  is  given  the  preference  as  a  starting  point,  because 
in  it  the  lower  right  side  of  the  palm  is  able  to  rest  stationary 
against  the  side  of  the  violin,  and  thus  aid  the  arm  in  remaining 
motionless.  This  attended  to,  the  student  may  begin  by  prac- 
ticing the  following  for  several  minutes,  with  the  fingers  only 
(without  the  bow) : 


^m 


Next: 


Then: 
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This  done,  repeat,  but  with  this  difference:  that  instead  of 
pressing  down  the  finger  that  stops  the  second  note  of  each 
group,  let  it  touch  the  string  Hghtly,  afterward  still  more  so, 
and,  lastly,  not  at  all —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  of  these  stages 
the  finger  will  make  its  motion  in  the  air.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  enlarge  the  motion  little  by  little  until  the  whole 
hand  has  acquired  it.  Thus  instead  of  the  fingers  alone  making 
the  motion,  the  whole  hand  wdll  take  part  in  it.  At  the  same 
time,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  arm  remains  stationary. 

By  this  time  the  pupil  will  have  gained  a  preliminary  idea  of 
the  vibrato  action.  The  same  method  of  its  development 
should  then  be  applied  with  relation  to  the  other  strings,  and 
later  with  each  succeeding  finger.  Higher  positions  may  then 
be  taken  up;  but  before  attempting  the  vibrato  in  the  lower 
two  positions,  the  student  should  be  certain  that  the  motion 
is  already  fairly  well  established,  for  in  the  lower  two  positions, 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  released  from  the  violin,  and  the  fault 
of  shaking  the  whole  arm  is  easily  incurred. 

The  Degree  of  Vibrato.  —  ^Yith  regard  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  vibrato  may  be  used  consistently  with  good  taste, 
it  is  impossible  to  laj-  down  specific  rules,  as  it  can  only  be 
treated  by  each  individual  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
mental  perception  of  what  is  appropriate.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  ornamentation  or  graces  of  performances  must 
be  harmonious  with,  and  in  proportion  to,,  the  music  itself. 
To  formulate  a  general  principle,  one  may  sav  that  when  the 
note  or  passage  is  of  a  delicate  nature,  the  vibrato  motion  should 
be  slower  and  larger;  for  this,  the  fingers  are  placed  on  the  strings 
with  care,  and  retain  their  places  with  a  firm  gentleness :  when 
the  note  or  passage  is  of  energetic  character  and  requires  a 
large,  strong  tone,  the  motion  is  somewhat  smaller  and  faster. 
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and  the  fingers  press  the  strings  a  b'ttle  more  firmly.  The 
above  hint,  with  proper  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  player, 
will  be  of  assistance. 

A  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  vibrato  should  be  checked  by 
consideration  of  the  facts  that,  on  the  one  hand,  too  much  of 
this  "agitation"  of  the  tone  sounds  over-excited,  unwholesome, 
and  therefore  unpleasant  to  the  listener,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  small  degree  of  vibrato,  artistically  applied  (as  in  much 
of  the  finest  string  quartette  playing)  suffices  for  the  best  effect. 

Needful  Cautions. —  The  student  is  warned  against  two 
universal  faults  which  lead  to  the  same  harmful  result,  that  of 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  the  kind  of  vibrato 
which  is  desirable;  first,  his  eagerness  to  possess  the  vibrato 
and  to  apply  it  in  his  playing  long  before  he  is  ready  for  it; 
and  second,  the  shaking  of  the  whole  arm  and  sometimes  the 
instrument  also  when  he  is  beginning  to  learn  this  motion. 
Although  it  is  true  that  to  some  pupils  the  acquirement  of  the 
vibrato  is  less  difficult,  and  to  some  it  seems  to  come  naturally 
without  any  particular  practice,  still  the  individual  pupil  does 
not  know  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  this  fortunate  group;  all, 
therefore,  should  use  caution  in  this  matter.  Another  thing  to 
beware  of,  is:  not  to  try  at  the  beginning  to  force  a  quick  motion; 
this  has  the  bad  result  of  stiffening  the  whole  hand  and  arm,  and 
the  vibrato  thus  obtained  has  a  most  distressing  effect.  This 
nervous  "shake"  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  affects  the  tone  harm- 
fully, making  it  very  harsh,  and,  when  applied  to  a  long  note, 
breaks  up  the  tone  into  irregular  fragments,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  continue  this  movement  evenly  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  stages  of  preparation  of  the  vibrato  here  advised  should 
not  be  hastened;  each  stage  of  the  development  should  be  well 
mastered    before   proceeding,    thus     making    each    succeeding 
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P 

stage  easier  to  acquire,  and  although  it  may  take  most  pupils 
some  time  to  acquire  a  good  vibrato,  the  accomplishment 
itself  will  be  well  worth  the  labor  spent. 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Art  of  Practicing 

Good  playing  is  a  product,  only  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  intelligent,  well-planned  practice.  There- 
fore, the  prime  concern  of  the  violin  student  should 
be  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  practicing. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  pupils  often  go  forth  from  their 
lessons  with  no  clear  idea  as  to  their  precise  purposes  of  the 
coming  week's  practice,  and  the  precise  methods  of  proceeding 
to  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes. 

The  danger  that  besets  the  less  mature  teacher  is  that  of 
failing  to  explain  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
—  meeting  the  latter  on  his  own  plane  of  advancement.  To 
verify  the  pupil's  gra'^p  of  what  is  said  to  him  requires  of  the 
teacher  untiring  care  in  observation,  frequent  questioning,  and 
work  wiih  the  pupil.  The  teacher  too  readily  takes  for  granted 
that  his  instructions  at  the  lesson  are  understood  without 
sufficiently  testing  the  pupil's  comprehension  of  them  before 
letting  him  enter  upon  the  week's  practice.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  an  example  carried  out  hy  the  pupil  himself,  then 
and  there  (under  the  teacher's  direction),  is  worth  more  than 
multiplied  explanations  and  warnings  not  practically  assimi- 
lated by  the  pupil. 

That  some  pupils  do  not  strive  thoughtfully  to  attain 
effectual  practice  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  often  ask 
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the  teacher,  "How  long  must  I  practice  daily?"  but  seldom 
ask,  "Just  how  shall  I  practice?"  Such  students  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  overcoming  of  individual  difficulties,  or 
mastering  details,  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  practice 
devoted  to  them,  but  upon  the  correct  manner  of  attacking 
them;  nor  does  he  always  reflect  that  it  is  possible  for  one  pupil 
to  derive  more  benefit  from  a  half  hour  of  practice  than  an- 
other from  two  hours  —  not  that  the  latter  is  less  teachable, 
or  the  former  more  talented,  but  only  because  one  attacks  the 
real  problem,  while  the  other  unconsciously  evades  it.  While 
the  former's  practice  is  scientifically  directed  toward  its  result, 
the  latter  is  merely  playing  repeatedly  and  measuring  his 
accomplishment  by  the  clock.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
mere  manifold  repetition  (of  an  unthinking  sort)  may  amount 
to  this,  simply:  that  the  "halts  and  faults"  of  the  first  attempt 
are  established  rather  than  done  away  with,  although  it  is 
often  carelessly  assumed  that  repeating  a  study  many  times 
ought,  in  itself,  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  uninterrupted  per- 
formance of  the  more  difficult  passages.  Such  is  not  necessarily 
the  case;  the  student  on  resuming  the  "practice"  of  the  same 
study  on  the  next  day  finds  the  difficulties  as  formidable  as 
ever.  Should  he  by  chance  have  temporary  success  with 
them,  he  will  nevertheless  discover,  if  he  returns  to  the  same 
study  a  month  later,  that  the  same  obstacles  confront  him. 
Before  drawing  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
real  practice  is  carried  on,  the  following  is  in  order: 

Choice  of  Practice  Material.—  An  essential  upon  which  a 
great  deal  of  the  teacher's  success  depends  is  correct  judgment 
of  the  pupil's  present  capability,  and  to  prescribe  the  practice 
material  accordingly.  The  latter  should  be  so  carefully  chosen, 
that  each  new  book  or  piece  is  in  point  of  difficulty  just  one  step 
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higher,  thus  enabling  the  pupil  to  mount  gradually  without 
experiencing  any  strain  or  discouragement. 

Sight-Reading.  —  Each  new  study  or  piece  should  be  one  / 
that  permits  the  student  to  give  it  a  fairly  successful  reading  I 
before  entering  upon  its  practice;  that  is,  to  plaj''  the  study 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  at  the  tempo  indicated,  or 
nearly  so,  without  stopping,  and  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the 
marks  of  expression  to  a  reasonable  extent.  This  may  seem 
difficult  to  many  but  in  truth  it  is  not,  especially  when  the  mu- 
sic prescribed  by  the  teacher  advances  gradually.  By  giving 
the  lesson  material  one  or  two  readings  before  beginning 
its  practice,  the  student  gains  two  important  points:  the  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  what  he  is  about  to 
practice;  and  development  in  the  art  of  sight-reading,  so  tha 
when  asked  to  play  something  new  to  him,  he  is  not  forced  t 
say  "I  have  to  practice  it  first." 

The  writer  realizes  that  some  teachers  will  be  skeptical  on 
this  point  and  may  feel  that  the  pupil  is  likely  to  form  bad 
habits  in  reading  a  study  once  or  twice  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended above.  They  may  also  claim  that  such  sight  reading 
(a  tempo)  is  a  separate  study,  belonging  to  ensemble  work, 
and  should  therefore,  not  be  combined  with  practice.  In  an- 
swer the  author  would  say  that  experience  has  proved  to  him, 
first,  that  one  or  two  readings  will  never  form  bad  habits  if  the 
study  is  afterwards  practiced  as  it  should  be;  second,  such 
reading  at  sight  involves  no  greater  risk  of  the  fqrming  of  bad 
habits  than  does  sight-reading  in  ensemble  work.  The  risk 
in  these  two  departments  being  equal,  where  then  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  excluding  sight-reading  from  practice.''  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  the  opportunities  for  ensemble  work 
are  for  the  average  student  far  less  frequently  available. 
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The  Practice  of  Studies.  —  Every  study  is  composed  with 
one  primary  purpose  in  view.  Therefore,  when  the  pupil  has 
read  the  study  through  once  or  twice  and  has  recognized  that 
special  purpose,  he  should  in  the  further  practice  on  that  study 
keep  constantly  before  him  the  particular  aim.  Other  details 
and  markings  must  not  go  unheeded,  but  nevertheless  they 
must  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  his  thought.  To  give  only 
one  example:  Kreutzer's  Etude  No.  1  is  designed  to  give 
steadiness  of  the  arm  for  the  production  of  sustained  singing 
tones.  Other  requirements  are  present  also,  such  as  gliding 
and  shifting,  but  the  student  who  has  reached  Kreutzer  has 
already  acquired  some  skill  in  these  directions,  and  so  is  free  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the  single  main  purpose  of  the 
study. 

When  a  more  difficult  passage  is  met,  it  should  be  carefully 
examined,  the  "storm-center"  of  the  difficulty  located  and  the 
problem  practiced  until  solved.  The  notes  that  caused  the 
trouble  are  then  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  passage,  and  next  with  a 
measure  or  two  on  either  side;  the  study  should  then  be  con- 
tinued. By  such  method  alone  can  problems  be  solved  and 
difficulties  surmounted;  furthermore,  by  avoiding  excessive 
repetition  of  a  study  as  a  whole,  the  student  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time. 

The  Practice  of  Pieces. —  With  pieces,  the  method  of  prac- 
tice calls  for  more  thought  on  the  student's  part,  as  the  special 
problems  of  many  studies  may  be  found  on  almost  any  page  of 
any  piece.  Most  of  the  problems  will  probably  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  separate  development  through  studies, 
and  the  student's  task  is  now  to  combine  these  elements  into 
a  musical,  expressive  and  well-balanced  whole.  The  tech- 
nical and  tonal  demands  must  be  recognized  individually,  but 
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are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  music. 
As  an  aid  to  the  student's  self-critical  consideration  of  the 
detail  excellences  in  which  excellent  performance  as  a  whole 
consists,  frequent  reference  to  the  following  summary  is  sug- 
gested : 
Tempo 

The  time-rate  which  best  brings  out  the  characteris- 
tic qualities  of  the  piece;  the  degree  and  kind  of  accent 
feeling. 
Dynamics 

Piano,  forte,  sfz.,  cres.,  dim.,  etc. 
Finger  Action 

Economy  of   motion;      elimination     of     unintended 
sounds;   true  intonation;  gliding  and  shifting. 
The  Bow  and  Bowings 

Legato;     staccato;     the   part    of   bow    to   be   used; 
correct    arm   and  hand   action;    suitable  amount  of 
bow-length;  smooth  passing  from  string  to  string. 
Vibrato 

Place  and  degree 
Tone   Production . - 

Expression;    sympathetic  interpretation;   drawn  tone 
(not  forced) . 

Daily  Technics.  —  Another  point  for  consideration  is 
the  material  to  be  used  as  the  "daily  bread"  of  technic.  Apart 
from  the  material  prescribed  by  the  teacher  at  the  lesson,  every 
day's  work  should  include  finger-exercises,  scales  and  bowing 
exercises.  Other  branches  of  technic,  such  as  scales  and  ar- 
peggios in  double-notes,  and  in  the  various  intervals,  "fancy 
bowings,"  etc.  are  added  at  discretion,  in  accordance  with  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil. 
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It  might  be  well  here  to  point  out  and  correct  a  faulty  im- 
pression gained  by  many  pupils,  namely,  that  the  practice  of 
scales  will  develop  finger  independence.  This  impression  often 
leads  the  pupil  to  substitute  scales  f6r  finger  exercises,  where 
in  actuality  neither  of  the  two  can  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
In  scales  the  fingers'  succession  is  always  alike  —  each  finger  is 
called  into  action  once  in  each  series  of  four  notes,  while  finger 
exercises  are  invented  expressly  for  finger  development,  serving 
various  distinct  purposes. 

A  vital  fact  quite  generally  lost  sight  of  in  practice  is,  that  in 
actual  performance  contrast  is  the  rule:  a  rapid  stroke  will  be 
followed  by  a  slow  one,  a  soft  tone  by  a  louder  one,  a  crescendo 
by  a  diminuendo,  etc.,  etc.  A  certain  portion  of  each  day's 
practice  should  consist  of  exercises  into  which  contrasts  of 
note-length,  stroke-length,  tone-strength,  styles  of  bowing,  etc., 
are  introduced,  or  of  special  exercises  invented  by  the  teacher 
or  the  student  for  the  acquirement  of  self-command  in  making 
sudden  changes. 

The  Order  of  Practice.  • —  This  should  vary  from  day  to 
day.  There  is  no  question  that  in  order  to  limber  up  the  fingers, 
a  few  scales  and  a  few  finger-  and  bowing-exercises  should  form 
the  starting-point  for  each  day's  practice;  but  after  these  the 
pupil  may  for  a  change  go  immediately  to  a  study,  or  even, 
to  a  concerto  or  sonata  and  then  return  to  some  technical 
exercise. 

An  objection  to  the  habit  of  devoting  exclusively  to  tech- 
nic  those  hours  of  the  day  when  the  student  is  most  recep- 
tive to  the  stimulus  of  new  impressions  is,  that  mental  and 
nervous  control  are  thus  dulled  and  freshness  of  muscular 
response  is  lost  before  the  player  has  arrived  at  the  most  ar- 
tistic part  of  the  day's  work.     Variety  of  impression  is  a  vital 
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factor  of  ready  acquisition  in  music,  as  in  every  other  department 
of  education. 

The  Amount  of  the  Day's  Practice.  —  The  question  that 
the  student  asks,  "How  much  should  I  practice  daily.^"  can  be 
answered  only  with  approximate  definiteness.  One  hour  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  young  beginner  through  the  first  few  months, 
after  which  the  time  should  be  gradually  lengthened.  Children 
of  the  age  of  twelve  or  so  may  lengthen  their  practice  period 
to  about  two  hours.  From  this  point  onward  the  number  of 
hours  may  with  advantage  be  increased  little  by  little  in  pro- 
portion to  the  student's  nervous  force  amd  muscular  endurance. 
Practice  in  excess  of  four  or  five  hours  a  day  is  not  recommended 
to  anyone,  for,  it  is  more  likely  to  sacrifice  the  student's  fresh 
receptiveness  than  to  lead  to  real  gain  in  the  long  run. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Tone  Production 

All  those  separate  accomplishments  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
constitute  a  good  technic  of  the  violin  and  bow  lead  to  one  final 
aim:  that  of  enabling  the  player  to  draw  from  the  instrument 
the  various  qualities  and  amounts  of  tone,  as  required  by  the 
music  and  perceived  by  the  mind.  Tone  production,  therefore, 
belongs  to  two  realms,  those  of  technic  and  interpretation. 
On  the  technical  side,  varied  and  excellent  tone  production  is 
accomplished  by  good  method  and  diligent  work.  The  es- 
sentials here  include  complete  mastery  over  the  bow  and  finger- 
board, comprising  skill  in  all  sorts  of  bowings  (in  both  the  stac- 
cato and  legato  effects) ,  a  steady  arm  (necessary  for  the  drawing 
of  sustained  tones),  left  hand  and  fingers  thoroughly  capable 
of  good  shifting  and  gliding  and  a  good  vibrato.  All  of  these 
requirements  enter  into  the  production  of  the  desired  tone 
qualities,  by  supplying  the  raw  material  to  be  shaped  to  an 
artistic  result. 

A  General  Characteristic  of  all  Good  Tone. —  On  reaching 
the  point  where  special  attention  to  tone  is  the  next  step, 
the  student  should  bear  in  mind  the  general  principle  that, 
whether  a  strong  tone  is  desired  or  a  delicate  one,  it  is  alway3 
effective  when  its  quality  suggests  the  idea  of  roundness.  A 
note  sung  with  the  mouth  curved  in  a  round  manner  will  give 
the  student  the  impression  of  a  round  tone:    a  vocal  tone  pro- 
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duced  with  a  flattened  position  of  the  Hps  will  illustrate  a 
puny,  nasal  quality  of  tone.  In  violin  playing  a  tonal  fault 
similar  to  the  latter  often  grows  out  of  the  student's  pressing 
the  bow  on  the  string  with  the  feeling  of  a  wholly  downward 
grip.  This  does  not  give  the  tone  the  necessary  breathing  space, 
so  to  speak,  but  chokes  it  instead.  When  a  delicate  tone  is 
required,  the  student  is  likely  to  go  to  the  other  extreme; 
that  is,  he  will  draw  the  arm  up  and  down  with  the  bow  merely 
following.  In  either  case,  the  tone  is  not  drawn  from  the  in- 
strument as  it  should  be,  and  the  result  is  that  the  tone  has  no 
carrying  quality;  part  of  its  vibration  dies  away  before  it 
reaches  the  listener,  and  the  part  which  does  reach  him  is  lack- 
ing in  about  everything  that  good  tone  should  have.  The 
mental  image  of  "drawing  the  tone"  should  always  be  kept 
in  the  foreground.  This  impression,  or  "mental  sensation," 
will  determine  and  largely  superintend  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
Thus  the  player  in  drawing  the  tone  from  the  instrument  ob- 
tains a  round,  clear  and  carrying  quality  of  sound.  As  a 
beginning  in  this  direction,  the  player  should  draw  several 
short  down-bow  strokes  at  the  frog,  raising  the  bow  each  time 
with  an  outward  curve;  tliis  action  will  at  once  illustrate  the 
manner  of  drawing  the  tone  from  the  instrument.  Then  grad- 
ually increase  the  bow-length  used,  until  the  whole  bow  is 
brought  into  play  —  always  raising  the  bow  with  an  outward 
curve.  The  same  should  be  done  with  the  up-bow  strokes. 
When  the  student  has  acquired  the  ability  to  draw  the  tone, 
\id  should  next  introduce  into  the  tone  different  dynamic 
shadings  —  piano,  mezzo-forte  and  forte,  etc.,  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  applying  these  shadings  in  both  the  slow  and 
rapid  strokes. 

Interpretation. — Turning  now  from  the  technical  accom- 
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plishments  that  make  up  the  material  to  be  shaped  to  interpre- 
tative ends  and  passing  on  to  the  artistic  side,  attention  should 
be  directed  toj  a  certain  characteristic  which  is  noticeable  al- 
most throughout  all  highly  musical  performances,  namely,  the 
"singing-tone."  The  term  would  seem  to  be  self-explanatory; 
but  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  its  aspects  will  not  be  unprofit- 
able here.  Students  are  often  so  busy  with  the  acquirement  of 
technical  ability  that  they  do  not  demand  of  themselves  a 
clear  impression  of  the  final  purpose  of  it  all.  The  ambition 
to  be  numbered  among  competently  trained  players  and  teach- 
ers is  a  worthy  one;  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  as  a  reward  for 
that  preparation  is  a  connnendable  object:  but  these  ends  are 
best  served  by  keeping  in  mind  a  purpose  which  is  more  purely 
artistic,  that  purpose  being  the  expression  of  the  feeling  and 
beauty  of  the  music  so  effectively  tliat  the  composition  ''sings 
itself"  into  the  affections  of  the  hearer. 

^'  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  ap- 
peals to  human  sensibilities  with  a  directness  which  other  in- 
struments can  only  approximate.  The  violin,  for  instance,  is 
in  a  certain  sense  a  substitute  for  the  voice,  but  endowed  with 
valuable  possibilities  (of  range,  etc.)  which  are  not  found  in 
the  most  highly-developed  voice,  that  is  to  say:  though  the 
violin  in  some  of  its  possibilities  is  an  ideal  of  what  we  might 
wish  to  exist  in  the  voice;  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  general,  a 
fine  human  voice  affords  an  ideal  of  sympathy  and  quality 
which  the  violinist  should  consider  as  his  model. 

The  subject  of  singing-tone,  then,  is  a  much  larger  one 
than  it  might  seem  to  be:  it  is  not  merely  a  "finishing  touch," 
but  rather  a  matter  which  involves  individuality,  in  fact  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  player's  personality.  This  being  the  case, 
the  kind  of  tone  that  will  be  produced,  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
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it  songful,  will  depend  upon  a  great  many  factors,  among  them 
the  player's  capacity  for  perceiving  beauties  and  fine  distinc- 
tions in  tone,  his  ability  to  imagine  them  clearly,  his  personal 
inclination  toward  vigor  of  performance,  or,  on  the  contrary', 
toward  delicacy,  and  the  bent  of  his  natural  make-up  in  many 
other  particulars.  With  every  desire  to  make  his  interpreta- 
tion conform  to  the  nature  of  the  music,  the  player's  individual 
traits  will  nevertheless  show  themselves  at  innumerable  points 
where  a  choice  of  tone  or  style  is  to  be  made. 

It  might  appear  that  at  this  stage,  the  intention  of  this  book 
to  provide  specific  and  practical  means  of  varied  acquirements 
had  reached  its  boundary;  that  coming  now  to  the  question 
of  personality  and  individual  interpretation,  one  must  say  to 
the  student,  "You  have  been  put  in  the  possession  of  the  build- 
ing material  —  technic  and  varied  tone  production ;  how  you 
are  to  put  these  together  in  order  to  make  your  performance 
of  a  composition  genuinely  artistic  depends  wholly  upon  your 
natural  musical  gifts,"  This  statement,  encouraging  to  stu- 
dents of  special  talent  and  self-confident  originality,  may  seem 
discouraging  to  those  having  less  belief  in  their  interpretative 
abilities.  The  statement  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  re- 
quires supplementing  by  the  reminder  that  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment possible  for  a  certain  talent,  like  the  degree  of 
growth  possible  for  a  seedling  tree,  cannot  be  judged  until 
the  most  favorable  and  stimulating  conditions  have  been  pro- 
vided for  its  fullest  development. 

Musical  youth  always  inclines  towards  spending  its  exuber- 
ant energy  in  subduing  technical  difficulty,  and  in  this  absorb- 
ing interest  readily  loses  sight,  for  a  few  years,  of  such  considera- 
tions as  refinement  of  tone  and  expressive  elements  of  perform- 
ance.    If  there  be  in  the  student  the  germ  of  true,  understand- 
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ing  musicianship,  the  time  will  come  when,  the  difficulties  of 
technic  largely  vanquished  and  therefore  less  interesting,  the 
latent  quality  of  musicalness  will  begin  to  unfold.  Neither  the 
pupil  whose  performance  is  felt  by  himself  and  his  friends  to 
be  ''cold,"  nor  his  teacher,  should  consider  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  possibilities  as  regards  interpretation,  until  all  helps  to 
the  arousing  of  an  expressive  sense  have  been  persistently 
called  into  use.  Some  of  these  will  be  briefly  mentioned  here 
with  this  preliminary  remark:  that  although  complete  techni- 
cal freedom  affords  a  highly  favorable  background  for  expression 
and  interpretation,  it  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  over-ex- 
clusive devotion  to  technical  training  through  the  earlier  years 
of  study  is  a  mistake,  carrying  with  it  the  danger  of  dulling,  or 
partly  suppressing,  the  instinctive  musical  sense.  Such  one- 
sided development  is  responsible  for  many  performances  full 
of  technical  display  but  which  few  listeners  actually  enjoy. 

Certain  favoring  influences  which  may  be  proposed  for  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  the  student  eager  for  advancement  in 
expressional  excellence  are  these: 

1.  The  habitual  mental  imaging  of  the  tone  desired  — 
so  that  in  playing  he  has  the  sensation  of  singing  the  music 
from  within,  rather  than  that  of  merely  delegating  the  instru- 
ment to  do  it  for  him  (actual  singing  of  the  separate  phrases  of 
the  melody  is  earnestly  recommended,  as  an  aid  in  this  direc- 
tion). Surely  the  instrument  is  the  medium  of  the  violinist's 
expression ;  but  the  result  will  be  direct  and  appealing  only  so 
far  as  the  player  puts  forth  impulse  and  interior  energy  of  his 
own;  to  regard  the  instrument  as  a  machine  by  which  all  this 
mental  activity  may  be  saved,  would  be  fatal  —  the  music, 
jin  its  expressive  sense,  is  made  by  the  player,  within  himself, 
just  as  in  its  creative  sense  it  was  made  in  the  composer's  mind. 
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2.  Listening    to    good    singing    and   memorizing  the  i 
impression    of    good    vocal    tone    heard.       How     readily 
one  can  hear  in  imagination  the  speaking  voice  of  any  one  of 
many  acquaintances!     And  the  sound  of  a  fine  singing  voice 
can  be  held  in  memory  just  as  easily,  and  recalled  at  will. 

3.  Listening  to  the  effect  of  one's  own  playing,  as  though 
it  were  another's  performance — remembering  that  the  musical 
satisfaction  of  overcoming  technical  difficulties  is  a  pleasure 
not  shared  by  the  listener;  the  latter's  impression  is  aural,  and 
no  technical  excellence  will  make  up  for  lack  of  character  and 
musical  expressiveness  in  the  tone.  These  deficiencies  are  not 
to  be  atoned  for  by  rhythmical  irregularity  and  other  eccen- 
tricities, but  only  by  the  player's  taking  the  music  into  him- 
self and  giving  it  forth  with  the  same  affectionate  care  of  every 
note  that  he  would  exercise  if  the  composition  were  his  own. 

4.  Duplicating  those  traits  that  are  characteristic  of 
vocal  (intimate — personal)  melody-performance:  such  as, 
continuity  of  legato  when  suitable  (the  melting  of  one  tone  into 
the  next  with  no  break  or  obstacle  between) ;  and  the  absence 
of  purely  instrumental  faults,  such  as  scratchiness,  exaggerated 
vibrato  or  other  faults  which  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  as  a 
part  of  good  vocal  style. 

Summing  up  by  a  final  comparison  the  nature  of  the  demand 
which  music  makes  for  living  expression :  it  requires  only  a  little 
attention  to  the  subject  to  realize  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
melodic  line, the  varying  intensities  of  expression  and  the  chang- 
ing rates  of  movement,  constitute  a  kind  of  speech  far  above] 
that  of  words.  The  melody  gains  courage,  sighs,  smiles,  ' 
sorrows,  threatens,  talks  to  itself  or  carries  on  discussions  in  a 
thousand  moods  with  other  and  accompanying  melodies,  as 
though  it  were  a  living  person.     The  musician  who  personifies 
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his  music,  receiving  it  and  giving  it  forth  as  speech  (in  the 
higher  sense,  as  speech  in  the  form  of  wordless  song),  will  find 
that  all  the  music  he  plays  and  hears  will  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  complete  appealingness  which  is  rightly  re- 
quired of  all  violin  performance  that  lays  claim  to  artistry. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Precise  Function  of  the  Keeutzer  Etudes  in  Violin 

Study 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  conscientious  student  of  the  vioHn 
is  sure  to  have  looked  forward  impatiently  to  the  time  when 
he  should  be  numbered  among  the  "advanced"  and  join  the 
company  of  those  who  are  ''studying  Kreutzer".  He  is  cer- 
tain to  have  heard  the  famous  Kreutzer  £tudes  alluded  to  im- 
pressively by  his  fellow  students,  and  perhaps  by  his  teacher, 
from  an  early  stage  of  tuition,  and  thus  he  is  likely  to  have  be- 
come imbued  with  the  ambition  to  "get  to  Kreutzer"  long  be- 
fore he  has  completed  the  requisite  discipline  in  many  elemen- 
tary matters.  If  his  impatience  in  this  is  indulged  and  the 
due  preparation  for  this  new  stage  of  accomplishment  is 
slighted,  his  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
"Kreutzer's  42"  comes  to  the  following  result:  he  takes  up  a 
few  of  the  studies,  in  turn,  finds  himself  not  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  overcoming  their  difiiculties,  and  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  halted  in  his  progress.  The  root  of  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  confusion  of  two  separate  and  distinct  things:  (l) 
practice  material  that,  properly  used,  develops  technic;  and  ('■2) 
practice  material  that  demands  technic  (and  employs  it  in 
progressive  development)  but  is  not  designed  to  call  forth  and 
establish  primary  capabilities.     In  order  to  realize  any  profit 
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from  this  second  type  of  etude,  the  student  must  already  be  in 
possession  of  the  fundamentals  which  the  study  illustrates. 

A  student  who  finds  unconquerable  diflSculities  in  the  Kreut- 
zer  Etudes,  makes  evident  by  that  very  fact  his  omission  of 
necessary  steps  in  approaching  this  new  stage  of  his  appren- 
ticeship. Each  kind  and  degree  of  difficulty  can  only  be  mas- 
tered when  approached  systematically,  so  that  the  more 
difficult  accomplishment  is  but  one  step  further  than  the  stage 
just  preceding. 

In  Kreutzer  there  is  nothing  new  for  the  rightly  prepared 
student.  The  purpose  of  these  etudes  is  rather  to  develop  and 
perfect  details.  This  function  is  quite  enough  to  engage  the 
student's  fullest  thought  and  attention.  Only  when  he  is, 
by  the  sufficient  grounding  of  his  basic  technic,  prepared  to 
concentrate  upon  the  distinctive  traits  of  Kreutzer,  should  he  be 
admitted  to  this  higher  plane  of  study. 

Work  in  Kreutzer  will  do  as  much  harm  to  the  unprepared 
pupil  as  it  will  do  good  to  the  one  who  has  placed  himself  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  benefit. 

In  the  studies  of  Kayser,  Mazas,  Alard,  Dont  and  others,  we 
find  the  true  path  to  the  heights  of  Kreutzer.  Who  is  there, 
able  to  play  the  first  study  of  Kayser  well,  and  who  is  baffled 
by  the  second  of  Kreutzer.'*  Similar  parallel  studies  (i.  e., 
parallel  in  kind,  and  when  thoroughly  mastered,  affording  a 
footing  for  the  step  higher)  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
preparatory  books  above  mentioned,  and  in  many  others, 
from  which  material  may  be  chosen  to  preceed  Kreutzer. 
WTien  the  student  has  been  rightly  prepared,  he  will,  on  be- 
ginning each  new  study  in  Kreutzer,  remember  having  prac- 
ticed some  similar  ones — not  necessarily  in  the  same  style,  bu^^ 
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illustrating  the  same  technical  aim,  in  a  lower  degree  of  advance- 
ment. 

One  writer  says,  "Pupils  do  not  like  to  practice  the  Kreut- 
zer  Etudes".  Surely  those  who  hasten  to  theni  unprepared 
may  well  be  depressed  on  facing  the  task  of  practicing  No.  2,  for 
example,  with  so  many  kinds  of  bowings;  but  if  he  had,  when 
studying  Kayser,  perfected  himself  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
similar  bowings  indicated  there,  and  many  others  which  each 
teacher  can  invent  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil, 
the  greater  number  of  bowings  in  Kreutzer  could  be  omitted, 
or  at  least  a  few  readings  would  suffice. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  various  editors  of  Kreutzer  have 
not  placed  as  much  reliance  as  they  might  have  upon  the  stu- 
dent's preparatory  training  in  the  matter  of  bowings;  and  have, 
in  the  Kreutzer  Etudes,  multiplied  bowings  to  an  unnecessary 
extent,  so  that  the  student  becomes  oppressed  at  the  sight  of 
what  lies  before  him.  Naturally  he  does  not  welcome  a  study 
which  has  so  many  variant-forms;  or  a  book  which  has  in  it 
so  many  of  such  studies.  Without  encouraging  indolence,  one 
may  reasonably  omit  the  less  important  of  tliese  numerous 
bowing  transformations.  Should,  however,  any  pupil's  bow- 
arm  be  so  little  developed  that  he  needs  to  practice  all  the  bow- 
ings indicated  in  the  various  editions,  there  could  be  no  better 
indication  of  his  unpreparedness  for  that  book;  for  it  nmst  be 
admitted  that  in  Kreutzer  there  are  other  problems  as  difficult 
as  bowings  (double-stopping,  for  instance),  yet  not  one  pre- 
paratory study  is  to  be  found  there.  This  affords  another  in- 
dication that  a  student,  before  beginning  the  etudes  of  Kreutzer, 
must  be  prepared  on  all  fundamental  points. 

The  student  might  reasonably  ask,  at  this  stage  in  the  dis- 
cussion, ''^Yhy  have  the  Kreutzer  Etudes  been  chosen  as  an  ex- 
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ample?"  In  answer  to  such  a  question,  the  author  would  like 
to  analyze  a  common  evil  for  which  Kreuizer's  book  is  (without 
any  fault  of  its  owti)  indirectly  responsible.  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally the  case  that  violin  students,  in  their  eagerness  to  pass  to 
the  next  "landmark"  in  their  course,  treat  too  superficially  the 
first  principles  illustrated  by  their  practice-material;  and  each 
study,  each  exercise  and  each  book,  is  left  with  something  un- 
done, with  something  unfinished,  and  when  the  student  reaches 
that  especially  important  landmark,  the  Kreutzer  Etudes,  the 
accumulation  of  unmastered  diflBculties  is  a  barrier  in  his  path. 
He  tries  to  "avenge  himself"  on  Kreutzer  but  finds  his  adver- 
sary the  more  invincible  of  the  two!  A  resulting  "dislike"  for 
Kreutzer  (to  describe  the  pupil's  emotion  mildly)  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

^Yhile  the  writer  does  not  intend  to  comment  here  on  the  42 
etudes  individually,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  touch  upon 
No.  1,  for  the  reason  that  this  one  in  particular  has  been  the 
topic  of  some  discussion  among  violin  teachers.  This  etude 
represents  a  separate  branch  of  technic  in  itself,  and  being  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  series,  the  book  could  hardly  be 
complete  without  it.  Its  purpose  is  io  develop  and  perfect 
steadiness  of  the  bow-arm,  so  that  the  bow  mav  be  drawn 
across  the  strings  in  an  even  and  smooth  manner,  thus  develop- 
ing in  the  tone,  clearness  and  that  singing  quality  so  appre- 
ciated by  every  lover  of  music. 

That  this  etude  does  not  generally  receive  the  necessary 
attention  is  evident  from  the  various  opinions  regarding  it. 
For  example:  one  writer  and  editor  says  that  the  first  etude  be- 
longs in  the  middle  of  the  book;  another  states  that  it  should 
be  omitted  altogether  (and  acts  on  his  recommendation). 
The  principal  objection  raised  to  its  inclusion  as  Xo.  1  is  that 
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the  study  is  too  difficult  to  serve  as  a  beginning  to  the  series. 
From  the  present  writer's  point  of  view,  such  statements  lead 
to  the  student's  omitting,  or  unduly  postponing,  the  very  im- 
portant practice-element  represented  by  this  study. 

Holding  to  a  conviction  that  No.  1  is  a  valuable,  even  in- 
dispensable study  for  every  pupil,  there  remains  only  the 
question,  "At  what  stage  of  the  work  in  Kreutzer  should  this 
study  be  taken  up.^"  Considering  the  technical  elements 
called  for  and  so  effectively  exercised  by  this  study,  and  know- 
ing tliat  such  material  should  be  included  in  the  student's 
daily  practice,  the  WTiter  is  convinced  that  no  better  place 
could  be  found  for  that  study  than  that  assigned  it  by  its  author. 

This  etude  should  not  be  looked  at  as  merely  "a  first  study 
in  a  book,"  to  be  practiced  a  short  time  and  passed  over,  but 
should  enter  into  the  student's  daily  work  and  its  practice  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  while  the  other  studies  in  the  same  book 
are  successively  undertaken. 

In  judging  whether  or  not  a  pupil  is  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  Kreutzer  >s^o.  1 ,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  study  can  be  greatly  reduced  (and  legitimately  so) 
by  playing  it  at  a  faster  tempo  at  first,  and  afterward  gradually 
decreasing  the  speed  as  the  arm  gains  in  steadiness.  If  even 
with  this  aid  the  student  beginning  Kreutzer  finds  himself  not 
in  possession  of  the  requisite  skill  to  begin  by  Xo.  ],  this  fact 
will  show  clearly  his  need  of  carrying  to  a  higher  degree  of 
fluency  the  similar  etudes  of  Kayser,  Mazas,  and  other  au- 
thors. If  this  is  not  done,  a  backward  journey  is  likely  to  be 
necessitated  in  order  to  bring  one  branch  of  his  technic  to  an 
equality  with  the  others. 


APPENDIX 

Lists   of   Classified   Material   for   Specific   Technical 

Uses 

The  purpose  of  the  following  lists  of  technical  material  is  not 
to  pro\'ide  an  extensive  catalog,  but  to  direct  the  student 
to  practical  means  of  supplying  the  kinds  of  skill  required  for 
his  daily  progress.  To  this  end  the  typical  problems  treated  in 
this  book  are  paralleled  below  by  references  to  exercises  and 
studies  particularly  favorable  for  the  application  of  the  teach- 
ings. These  lists  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  books  which 
belong  to  recognized  standard  technical  literature  —  books  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  the  student,  or,  which  he  is  sure 
to  require  at  some  time,  and  which  he  can  as  economically  pur- 
chase at  one  time  as  another. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  extremely  elementary  examples  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  respect  the  lists  correspond  with  the 
general  intent  of  this  entire  book;  for  the  beginner  is,  of  course, 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  to  whom  he  looks  for  elementary 
guidance,  whereas  this  book  is  designed  for  the  service  of  the 
student  w^ho  has  passed  the  elementary  stage.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  lists  do  not  attempt  to  carry  guidance  beyond  the 
point  where  it  becomes  no  longer  necessary. 

The  various  species  of  technic  are  so  certain  to  occur  in  com- 
bination on  any  page  of  music  that  the   student   must  learn 
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how  to  avoid  scattered  effort,  a  temptation  constantly  before 
him.  For  miscellaneous  endeavor,  he  must  substitute  sys- 
tematic mastery  of  problems.  Faults  that  show  themselves 
to  the  student  indicate  vacant  spots  in  his  technic.  Such 
faults  are  best  remedied,  not  by  the  mere  repetition  of  trouble- 
some passages,  —  tliis  is  time-wasteful  —  but,  taking  the  hint 
that  special  development  of  certain  technical  features  is  needed, 
the  student  should  resort  to  practice  material  which  sjpecifically 
deals   with   those   problems. 

The  following  lists  point  out  where  concise  and  result-giving 
studies  and  exercises  are  to  be  found,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  main  branches  of  violin  technic.  The  material  is  arranged 
progressively  \vith  relation  to  each  subject  individually.  The 
student  in  the  earlier  grades  should  begin  with  the  first  study 
under  the  technical  heading  with  which  he  is  occupied  at  the 
moment,  and  proceed  consecutively  with  the  studies  in  that 
group,  so  far  as  he  finds  requisite,  mastering  each  before  pass- 
ing on  to  the  next. 

As  all  the  problems  illustrated  are  fundamental,  the  student 
(in  all  stages),  will  generally  be  busied  with  several  of  them  at 
the  same  time;  and  if  each  problem  is  treated  with  individual 
attention  in  this  thorough-going  fashion,  he  will  find  it  yielding 
to  such  honest  effort. 


Reference  List  of  Books 
From  which  material  has  been  chosen  for  the  lists  that  follow. 

Alard,  D.  Op.  10.     Ten  melodious  Studies  for  Violin. 

Beriot,  Charles  de         Method  for  the  Violin.     Vol.  I. 
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Bytovetzski,  Pavel  L. 


Casorti,  August 
Dancla,  Charles 

DoNT,  Jacob 


FlORILLO,  F. 

Gavriloff,  C. 
Gruenberg,  Eugene 


Hrimaly,  J, 
Kayser,  Heinrich 


Kreutzer,  Rodolphe 

Leonard,  H. 
Mazas,  J.  F. 

Meerts,  L.  J. 

Rode,  Pierro 
Rovelli,  p. 
Sevci'k,  O. 


SiTT,  Hans 


Progressive  Graded  Technics  for  the  Viohn, 

Bks.    I,  II,  III. 

Specific  Exercises  for  the  third  and  fourth 

fingers. 

Scale  Technic;  How  Acquired,  Developed 

and  Mastered. 
Op.  50.     Technic  of  the  Bow. 

(Edited  by  Benjamin  Cutter). 
Op.  73.  ^  Twenty    Brilliant    and    Charac- 
teristic Etudes. 
Op.  74.      Fifty  Daily  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

{Edited  by  Benjamin  Cutter). 
Op.  37.      Twenty-four  Exercises  prepara- 
tory to  the  Violin  studies  of    Kreutzer    and 
Rode. 

Thirty-six  Studies  or  Caprices. 
Op.  1.     Special  Fourth  Finger  Exercises. 
Foundation  Exercises  for  the  Violin. 
Scales  and   Chords  for  the  Violin.     Com- 
plete and  Bks.  I  and  II. 
Scale  Studies. 

Op.  20.  Thirty-six  Elementary  and  Pro- 
gressive Studies.  Complete  and  Bks.  I,  II, 
and  III. 

(Edited  by  Benjamin  Cutter). 
Forty-two  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

(Edited  by  Benjamin  Cutter). 
Gymnastique  du  Violon. 
Op.  36.     Seventy-five  Melodious  and  Pro- 
gressive Studies.     Bks.  I  and  II. 
Twelve  Elementary  Studies.     Edition  B. 

Bks.  I  and  II. 
Twenty-four  Caprices. 
Twelve  Caprices. 

Op.  I.  School  of  Violin  technics.  Vol.  I. 
Op.  8.  Shifting  and  Preparatory  Scale- 
studies. 

Op.  32.  Studies  for  the  VioHn.  Bks.  I,  II, 
III  and  IV. 

(Edited  by  Eugene  Gruenberg). 
Op.  80.     Twenty-four  Studies  in  Different 
Keys. 


Publisher's  Note — All  books  listed  above  may  be  obtained  through  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
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The  full  title  of  each  book  referred  to  below  will  be  found  on  pages 
102  and  103. 

EXERCISES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

(First  Position) 

Bytovetzski.  Technics,  Book  I,  Exercises  1-31. 

Gruenberg.  Foundation  Exercises,  1-29. 

Sitt.  Op.  32.     Book  I,  Studies  18,  19,  20. 

Kayser.  Op.  20.     Studies  4,  9,  12. 

Sevcik.  Op.  1.     Part  I,  Exercises  1-9. 

Meerts.  Study  I. 

(Various  Positions) 

Kayser.  Op.  20.     Studies  16,  22,  30,  32,  36. 

Sitt.  Op.  80.     Book  I,  Study  1. 

Dancla.  Op.  74.  (Entire). 

Mt^zas.  Op.  36.     Book  I,  Studies  13,  19. 

DoNT.  Op.  37.     Studies  1,  5. 

Kreutzer.  Study  9. 

STUDIES  IN  TRIPLETS,  FOR  FINGER  AGILITY. 

Alard.  Op.  10.     Study  3. 

Kayser.  Op.  20.     Study  30. 

Sitt.  Op.  80.     Study  3. 

Meerts.  Study  9. 

Schubert.  The  Bee. 

Bytovetzski.  The  Bee. 

Dancla.  Op.  73.     Study  13. 

STUDIES  FOR  THE  Vx\RIOUS  POSITIONS  (SINGLY). 

deBeriot.  Method,  Vol.  1. 

Sitt.  Op.  32,  Book  II,  and  first  10  studies  of  Book  IV. 

STUDIES  FOR  CHANGING  POSITIONS 

Sitt.  Op.  32.     Book  II  and  last  10  studies  of  Book  IV. 

Mazas.  Op.  36.     Book  I,  Study  20. 
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Kreutzer. 

Sevcik. 

Bytovetzski. 


I 


Bytovetzski. 
Hrimal^ 


Studv  11. 
Op.  8.       (Entire). 

Technics.     Book   I,    section   for  Shifting    exercises. 
1-23. 


SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 


Scale  Technic. 

Technics.     Book  I,  pages  34-47. 

Scales. 


DOUBLE-STOPPING 

(Exercises  ix  the  First  Position). 

Sevcik.  Op.  1.     Exercises  23-26. 

Bytovetzski.     Technics.       Book  II.     Exercises   1  and  2  on  pages 
5  and  6. 

Exercises  1  and  2  on  pages  16  and  17. 
Gruenberg.       Scales  and  Chords.     Pages  27-28. 


(Exercises  ix  Various  Positions) 

Leonard.  Gymnastique,  Exercises  45  and  47. 

Bytovetzski.     Technics,  Book  II   (scales  in  all  intervals,  each  pre- 
ceded by  special  preparatory  exercises.) 

(Studies) 

de  Beriot.  Method.     Part  1,  last  three  studies. 

Meerts.  Study  4. 

Kayser.  Book  II,  Study  20. 

Mazas.  Book  I,  Studies  26  and  27. 

DoNT.  Op.  37.     Studies  19  and  21. 

FiORiLLO.  Studies  4,  17,  18,  first  part  of  29  and  35. 

Rode.  Caprice  23. 

Kreutzer.  Studies  32-42. 
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SPECIAL  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
THIRD  AND  FOURTH  FINGERS 

Gavriloff.         Op.  1. 
Bytovetzski.     Specific  Exercises. 


EXERCISES  IN  CHROMATIC  PASSAGES 

Bytovetzski.  Technics,  Book  I,  Exercises  32-39. 

Gruenberg.  Foundation  Exercises,  Exercises  56-61. 

Sevci'k.  Op.  1.     Exercises  19. 

Leonard.  Gymnastique,  Study  40. 


BOW  TECHNIC 

Apart  from  the  individual  studies  Hsted  here  as  practical  material 
for  the  various  bowings,  two  books  may  be  mentioned  from  which 
plentiful  material  can  be  chosen  for  this  requirement.  These  two 
books  are:  Casorti's  Technic  of  the  Bow,  Op.  50,  and  Bytovetzski's 
Bowing  Studies,    Book    III    of    Progressive    Graded  Technics. 

The  first  is  much  the  easier,  covering  more  limited  ground,  but  de- 
sirable (for  some  players)  as  a  preliminary  to  the  second,  which  is 
more  diSicult  and  more  complete.  Casorti  treats,  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, the  wrist  movement,  the  springing  stroke,  the  staccato  stroke, 
the  slurred  staccato,  etc.,  while  the  second  work,  in  addition  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  above  subjects,  treats  the  problems  of  crossing 
from  one  string  to  another,  singing  tones,  sustained  tones,  and  contains 
a  chord  study  with  59  variations,  introducing  a  great  variety  of  bow- 
ings. At  the  end  of  the  book  are  extracts  from  the  classics  (each  one 
long  enough  to  form  a  study  for  immediate  use)  illustrating  dififerent 
styles  of  bowings. 

STUDIES  FOR  THE  SINGLE  STACCATO  STROKE 

Kayser.  Op.  20.     Studies  1,  5,  7,  11,  13,  18,  25. 

Bytovetzski.     Technics.     Book  III,  Study  1. 
Kreutzer.  Studies  2  and  5. 

(The  studies  here  recommended  may  also  serve  for  the  Single, 
short  Legato  stroke. 
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STUDIES  FOR  THE  IVIARTELLATO    STROKE 

Kayser.  Op.  20,  Studies  1,  5,  7,  18,  25,  27. 

Bytovetzski.     Technics,  Book  III,  Study  1. 

Meerts.  Studies  6  and  12. 

Mazas.  Op.  36  Book  I,  Study  4.     Book  II,  Study  36. 

Kreutzer.  Studies  2  and  6. 

Leonard.  Gymnastique,  Study  16. 

(The  studies  here  recommended  may  also  serve  for  the  Legato 
stroke,  the  player  employing  as  much  of  the  bow's  length  as  for  the 
Martellato  stroke.) 

STUDIES  FOR  THE  GRAND  DETACHED  STROKE 


Kayser. 

Op.  20.     Studies  1  and  7. 

Meerts. 

Study  2. 

Kreutzer. 

Study  2. 

Bytovetzski. 

Technics,  Book  III,  Studies  1  and  5. 

Leonard. 

Gymnastique,  Study  15. 

Casorti. 

Studies  3  and  4. 

(The  studies 

here  recommended  may  also  serve  for  the  Full  bow 

Legato  stroke.) 

STUDIES  FOR  THE  SLURRED  STACCATO  STROKE 

Kayser. 

Op.  20,  Study  33. 

Mazas. 

Op.  36,  Book  II,  Study  34. 

Kreutzer. 

Study  4. 

FlORILLO. 

Study  3. 

Leonard. 

Gymnastique,  Studies  6  and  18. 

DONT. 

Op.  37.     Studv  20. 

Bytovetzski. 

Technics.     Book  III,  Study  8. 

Rode. 

Caprice  7. 

Dancla. 

Op.  73.     Study  12. 

STUDIES  FOR  SKIPPING  STRINGS 

Mazas. 

Op.  36,  Book  I,  Studies  10  and  11. 

Kreutzer. 

Study  7. 

Meerts. 

Study  12. 

Rode. 

Caprice  21. 

Rovelli. 

Caprice  2. 
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STUDIES  FOR  THE  SPRINGING  STROKE 

Casorti.  Op.  50.     No.  15  in  Study  6. 

Bytovetzski.  Technic.  Book  III,  Study  6. 

Kayser.  Op.  20.  Studies  19,  9. 

Meerts.  Study  10. 

Mazas.  Op.  36.     Book  I,  Study  29.     Book  II,  Study  45. 

Kreutzer.  Studies  2,  8. 

NovACEK  Perpetuum  mobile. 

RiEs  Perpetuum  mobile.     Op.  3i. 

RissLAND  Perpetuum  mobile.     Op.  21,  No.  2. 

STUDIES   FOR   SMOOTH    AND    EVEN    CROSSING   FROM 
STRING  TO  STRING 

Bytovetzski.  Technics.     Book  III,  Study  4. 

Gruexberg.  Foundation  Exercises.     Studies  37  -55. 

Kayser.  Op.  20.     Studies  8  and  12. 

DoxT.  Op.  37.     Studies  3,  9.  13. 

Meerts.  Studies  5,  7. 

Kreutzer.  Study  8  (6  and  12  notes  to  a  stroke)  and  study  27. 

RovELLi.  Caprice  6. 

STUDIES  FOR  THE  SINGING  TONT: 

(IxcLrDixG  Expressive  Shadixg,   Sustaix'ed  Toxes  axd  Porta- 

MEXTO) 

Leoxard.  Gymnastique.     Studies  3,  4,  5. 

Kayser.  Op.  20.     Study  2. 

Mazas.  Op.  36.     Book  I,  Studies  7,  8.    Book  II,  Studies  31, 

*35,  38. 

Bytovetzski.  Technics,  Book  III,  Studies  9,  10. 

FiORiLLO.  *Study  14. 

Kreutzer.  Study  1. 


..ft 


Studv  to  be  played  on  all  four  strings. 
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